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JUST PUBLISHED 








HEROINES OF FICTION 3, w. p. HowELLs 


Uniform with “ Literary Friends and Acquaintance.” With his “ heroines” Mr. Howells 
gives a critical estimate of the works as a whole of the authors under consideration. Among 
these are Dickens, Hawthorne, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Reade, Henry James, 
etc. There are two volumes illustrated with 70 full-page drawings by Keller, Christy, Sterner, 
Tobin, Hutt, and others. Two most artistic volumes — intended especially for Holiday Gifts. 


In 2 vols., 70 illustrations (in box ), $3.75 net. 





THE PETER NEWELL ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Special Holiday Edition. Has decorative page borders in color by Robert Murray Wright, a 
portrait frontispiece of author, and FORTY FULL PAGE DRAWINGS, in tint, by Peter Newell. 


Vellum binding, stamped in gold, deckle edges and gilt top (in box ), $3.00 net. 





THE HOUSE DIVIDED .y 4.8. Marriott watson 


This is a stirring romance of George the Second’s time by the author of “ The Rebel ” and 
“Chloris of the Island.” It is a picture of English country and court life of the time, full 
of incident and adventure, and with a strong love interest. It is an uncommonly effective 


and vivid story. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 











LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER 3, Basi KiNG 


The theme is divorce. It is treated in a wholesome way and is full of unique situations and 
brilliant lines. It is a book people will talk about. Number ten of the “American Novels.” 


Cloth, $1.50. 














OVER THE PLUM PUDDING By JoHN KENDRICK BANGS 


These are humorous short stories wholly characteristic of the author’s best work. They are 
brim full of wit, fun, and delicate satire. Many of them were written specially for the holidays. 
The book is the last of the Portrait collection of short stories. A unique Holiday gift book. 


Ornamented cloth, portrait frontispiece in tint, gilt top, $1.15 net. 
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“These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true 
student of Shakespeare.” — Dr. William Aldis Wright. 




















TWELFTH NIGHT 


VOLUME Xill. OF 


The Variorum Shakespeare 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 





THE PLAYS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE 





Macbeth The Winter’s Tale 
Romeo and Juliet Hamlet. Two volumes. 
Othello Much Ado About Nothing 
King Lear The Merchant of Venice 
The Tempest A Midsummer Night’s 

As You Like It Dream 


Royal octavo, Superfine toned paper, 
Extra cloth, uncut edge, gilt top, per volume, $4.00 net. 


Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $65.00 net. 





“ Mr. Furness’s noble work will be a lasting honor to American letters.” — Times (N. Y.). 
“This, the most exhaustive work on any one of Shakespeare’s plays, comes from 
America.” — Atheneum (London). 


Dr. W. J. Rours says of a recent volume: “This book, like its predecessors, is ency- 
clopedic and exhaustive—the entire literature of the subject compressed into a single 
volume, and the more valuable for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.” 






































J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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By RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON. Illustrated. | By Illustrated. 
e e e WILLIAM ELEROY 
Washington: Capital City CURTIS. 
Its story, and the sto £ th 
aaa aie The True 
Cloth, $3.50 net. Thomas 
Two vols., crown 8vo. Half Levant, $7.50 net. J e ff ers on 








By CHARLES 
| HASTINGS. 


The 
Theatre 


Its development in France 
and England, and history 
of Greek and Latin origins. 
With an Introductory Let- 
ter by VicTORIAN Sarpov. 
Authorized translation by 
Francis A. WELBY. 


8vo, cloth. $3.00 net. 








Mr Curtis gives a clear-cut, animated, and surprising portrait 
of Jefferson. His writing bears the stamp of authority con- 
ferred by long and careful study and impartial judgment. 


Cloth, $2.00 net. Half Levant, $5.00 net. 








By EDITH SICHEL. Illustrated. 


Men and Women of the 
French Renaissance 


Beauty, bravery, and wit have engaged Miss Sichel’s pen. Her 
portraits of Margaret of “ Angouleme,” “Charles de Mont- 
pensier,” the “Queen of Navarre,” and “Francis the First,” 
are buoyant and glowing. 


8vo, cloth. $3.50 net. 





By FRANZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 


The Diamond Necklace 


Being the true story of Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal 


Illustrated, 
Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT. 


King James 


Illustrated. 





de Rohan. From documents recently discovered in Paris. | the First of En- 
aaa H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDS. po glan d and Sixth 
inna tens of Scotland 





Illustrated. 
| By ©. B. BOISE. 


Music and 
Its Masters 


The Berlin authority clear- 
y defines the relations of 
the great musicians and 
their work. 


Cloth, 8vo. 













$1.50 net. 








A volume of hitherto unpublished autograph writings with 
collotype reproductions of several of the folios in the royal 
hand, and 


A New Portrait of the King 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES FOR SALE, 
of which 
TWENTY-FIVE ONLY ARE FOR THIS COUNTRY 


Quarto. $15.00 net. 

















ALL NET PRICE BOOKS— POSTAGE EXTRA. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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NOW READY 











The Most Important BIOGRAPHY of the Season 




















The Official Biography 
Prepared with the assistance of Mr. 
Stevenson’s family, and containing un- 
published manuscripts and letters, diaries 
of travel and reminiscences of friends and 
relatives. , 





Its Special Purposes 


Designed as a record of Stevenson’s career 
and a study of the development of his 
character. It aims to record the succes- 
sive expressions of his most varied and 
fascinating personality. Also specially 
intended as a study in portraiture, a sup- 
plement to the Letters as they are a sup- 
plement to the published works of the 
author. Treats essentially of Stevenson 
the man. 














The Life of 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


By GRAHAM BALFOUR 


With valuable autobiographical material found after Stevenson’s death; also 
unpublished portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson. 











PSPNPRAHELPS 


CONTENTS. 


Volume I. 
His Ancestors. 


His Parents. 

Infancy and Childhood — 1850-59. 
Boyhood — 1859-67. 

Student Days — 1867-73. 

Life at Five-and-Tweaty — 1873-76. 
Transition — 1876-79. 
California — 1879-80. 

Davos and the Highlands — 1880-82. 
The Riviera — 1882-84. 


Volume II. 
- Bournemouth — 1884-87. 
The United States — 1887-88, 
. The Eastern Pacific — 1888-89. 
. The Central Pacific — 1889-91, 
Vailima — 1891-94. 
The End — 1894. 
- RL. S. 








In two volumes uniform with the Letters, 500 pages. 
Price, $4.00 net. 








——-----— 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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FOR THE CONNOISSEUR| 


ORIENTAL 
OCCIDENTAL 


RUG 


ANTIQUE 
MODERN 


A BOOK FOR READY REFERENCE. By Rosa Betre Hott. With thirty full-page 


plates, twelve in the colortype process, and a map of the Orient. 


Large 4to, pp. 175, 


gilt top, deckle edges, unique cover design, $5.00 net. 


This important work is just ready. 


The edition-de-luxe of 100 copies at $10 net was entirely 


subscribed for in advance of publication, and a large part of the regular edition at $5 net was taken 


up on first orders. 


** As a specimen of sumptuous book making it has 
had few superiors in recent years. . . . Apart from 
its attractiveness, the special value of the book lies in 
its comprehensiveness and accuracy. . . . The vol- 
ume, as a whole, is the most satisfactory work yet 
published on the subject, and with all its elegance is 
issued to the public at a reasonable price.*” 


‘«*« The twenty-four full-page reproductions of rugs 
with which the volume is adorned add much to its 
value. Twelve of these are in color, and present 
with wonderful truthfulness the effects of the beauti- 
fully harmonious and soft coloration of the fabrics 
reproduced. . . . The binding of the volume is 
especially appropriate and striking.”’ 


—— 
ee 











— Brush and Pencil, October. — The Dial, October 1. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 




















= 
AMERICAN STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


REVISED BIBLE 


Published August 26, 1901, with carefully selected references and Topical Headings, 
prepared by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the 
title page. 

“The standard translation of the Bible for the English-speaking world.” 

— Sunday School Times. 

“It is by far the most exact, and, we will say, beautifully printed Bible that has yet 
appeared, and being the standard, this edition should be much sought for, and ought to be in 
the hands of every student of the Bible.” — The Independent. 

“We have now the result of their ripest scholarship and maturest judgment. We do not 
hesitate to say the work is an honor to our schools.” — The Interior. 

“The most important volume that American scholarship has ever produced.” —Church 
Economist. 


Long Primer Type. : : All styles of Binding. : : Prices from $1.50 to $9.00. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York 


Fea COS TREE TR a NTE STEMS OO ET 
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NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 











THE CLARENDON PRESS 








Notes on English Etymology. Chiefly reprinted from the Transactions of the Philo- 


logical Society. By Rev. Waiter W. Sxeart, Litt.D. Crown 8vo,cloth . . . . . $2.90 

An English Commentary on Dante's Divine Commedia. By Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. Crown vi cloth . . ob @ oe Jem 
“ Intelligent and concise. . . . Most useful to every hapuee* _ Nation, Oct. 17, 1901. 


A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, with Special American Instances. 
By the late Cuartes WAREING esp lp M.A. Witha — had the hn Rev. The Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. Cloth . . . - + + $7.00 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. ronan, C.B. Volume V. 
Canada, Part I. With four Maps. Crown 8vo,cloth . . . . . $1.50 
“ A symmetrical and well-written work.” — New York Evening Post, Oct. 14, “1901. 


The Complete Works of John Gower. Edited from the Manuscripts, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and saeseasten, by G. C. mensmmam M.A. Volumes II.and III. 8vo, buckram, 
pervolume .. . - + $4.00 
“Mr. Macaulay justifies the expectation with which eieinns bene mare annery to hoe octane. Pauli’s 

wretched text of the ‘Confessio’ may now be laid on the shelf for good and all. The text offered by Mr. 

Macaulay is based on the Fairfax MS. with collation of several other codices, and is perfectly satisfactory.” 


— Nation, Sept. 26, 1901. 
The Relations of Geography and aE With megs By the Rev. H. B. 
Grorer, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth . . - « « $1.10 


«Mr. George has performed a real service by putting together i in this vitiniahn the principal conclusions to 
which his wide learning and accurate scholarship have led him.” — N. Y. Evening Post, Aug. 7, 1901. 

“It is a remarkable book, and it seems to me that the author grasps the fundamentals of his problem with 
the hand of a master. My best endorsement lies in the fact that I have decided to refer my students to the 
book.” — Prof. A. C. Flick, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 














_ PS. J hand ~ Se puke THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 
e . . 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles The Oxford India Paper 
REFERENCE. CONCORDANCE. D C E 
Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Ox- I K N S 
ford India Paper. = By an arrangement with Messrs. Chapman 
JUST PUBLISHED. & Hall, owners of the copyright, we shall shortly 
The New Century Bible issue 
( ANNOTATED ) A COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED 
Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful 
volume, edited with introduction and notes in both POCKET EDITION 
authorized and revised versions. Per volume, 75 cts. Of Dickens’s Works in seventeen volumes. 
General Editor, WALTER F. Apenry, M.A. Printed on the Oxford India Paper. 
The Oxford Two-Version Bible Size, 6}x4} inches. 
With References. Large Type Edition. Cloth, per volume .. . . $1.25 
Both texts can be read from the same page. Leather, per volume .. . 1.75 

















FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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is creating a rapidly increasing demand for his popular books. 


New Edition Thoroughly Revised to Date. 


The Story of the Heavens 


By Sir Ropert Staweitt Baur, LL.D., D.Se., 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry 
in the University of Cambridge. With 24 col- 
ored plates and numerous illustrations; nearly 
600 pages ; size 6x9}. Cloth, $3.50. 

“*It is one of the best books which we could recom- 
mend for use in a library, and it will prove valuable to the 
beginner and the full-fledged astronomer as well. It has 
been vouchsafed to but few men to clothe scientific facts 
in such excellent English and in such a comprehensive 
manner as has Sir Robert.’ — Scientific American. 


Applied Mechanics 


Illustrated with drawings and working Diagrams. 
With 140 questions for examination. 150 pages ; 
size, 44. x64 inches. Cloth, 75 cents. 

This little volume is intended for those who, having 
some knowledge of elementary Mathematics and Mechan- 
ies, desire to gain information as to the practical applica- 
tion of mechanical principles. This information is pre- 
sented in a series of lessons. 


A New Work Ready November, 1901. 


9 7. . 

The Earth’s Beginning 
With four colored plates and other illustrations ; 

384 pages. Size,5x74 inches. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

This work shows how the sun and the planets originat- 
ed in afire-cloud. A general account is given of the mod- 
ern discoveries which throw light on the beginning of our 
system, and special attention is given to the remarkable 
discoveries connected with the thousands of spiral nebule. 


The Story of the Sun 


With eight colored plates and numerous illustra- 
tions ; 388 pages. Size, 63x 9} inches. Cloth, 
$4.00. 

*““No words of ours are needed to commend to the 
attention of all interested in astronomy an account by Sir 
Robert Ball of modern investigations of solar phenomena 
and action. In the work before us these are brought be- 
fore the student in a way which cannot fail to be deeply 
interesting and instructive to him, whilst the number and 
excellence of the illustrations leave nothing to be desired 
in a method of teaching which is practically indispensable 
in a subject of this kind.’’ — The Atheneum. 


. “Tl 
e great interest manifested in the present American Lecture Tour of 


Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., D.Sc., 











PAUL N. HASLUCK, 
The eminent English writer on Engineering Topics, 
has added the following new volumes to his series of 


“Work” Handbooks 


A Series of Practical Manuals. 
Size 4x7; 160 pages. Cloth, 40 cents each. 


Bamboo Work 
With 177 Engravings and Diagrams. 


Taxidermy 
With 108 Engravings and Diagrams. 


Tailoring 
With 180 Engravings and Diagrams. 

* For practical instruction in numerous mechanical or 
art technical pursuits, these convenient little handbooks 
cover a wide field. They are fully illustrated, the de- 
scriptions of methods and means and tools empleyed for 
doing the work considered in each volume are brought 
fully up to date, and all in language so plain and simple that 
any youth or the most uninformed workman may readily 
educate himself to do the work described. Everyone 
may learn from them better how to do the numerous 
small jobs which, sooner or later, come to most people to 
do.” — The Scientific American. 

A complete list of this series, comprising 15 volumes, 
sent on application. 





New Work by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


Strange Adventures in 
Dicky-Bird Land: 


Stories Told by Mother we a to Amuse their Chicks. 
Illustrated from photos taken direct from nature by 
Cuerry Kearton. Size 5x7}, 208 pp.,clo., $1.50. 
This little book may be regarded as one of the most 
curious experiments ever made by an author in the direc- 
tion of creating a wider and more sympathetic interest in 
his subject amongst young people. It consists of twenty 
short stories of stirring adventure and hairbreadth es- 
cape in the lives of little feathered dwellers within our 
shores. The stories are told by twenty different mother 
birds to amuse their chicks, and they furnish many de- 
lightfully unconventional pictures of a feathered parent’s 
way of looking at things. 
Other Works by Mr. KEARTON: 
With Nature and a Camera. 25.00. 
British Birds’ Nests. %5.00. 


Our Rarer pa  eoting Birds. 


Birds’ Nests, th 4 yt Egg-Collecting. 
$1.75. 


Wild Life at Home. 
Our Bird Friends. 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 

















" : =e 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


aa 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, rts ie 


7 & 9 West Eighteenth Street, New vVork 
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SOME RECENTLY PUBLISHED BooKs | 














A New Book of Verse by EDWIN MARKHAM 
Lincoln, and Other Poems 


This is the first collection of Mr. Markham’s verse since the appearance of “ The Man 
with the Hoe, and Other Poems,” and it will test the lasting power of his genius. It 
includes among others “ Lincoln, the Great Commoner,” “The Muse of Labor,” “ The 
Sower,” and “ The Angelus.” $1.00 met. Postpaid, $1.08. 


Tristram of Blent ANTHONY HOPE 


His Latest Success, in its 25th Thousand 
“It is a rare delight for the novel reader, original in conception and handling, bright 
and readable, dramatic and powerful. Even those who have great expectations will find 
their expectations realized. It is fully as interesting as ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ while 
much more complete and satisfactory.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. $1.50. 


Life on the Stage CLARA MORRIS 


Personal Experiences and Recollections 
Miss Morris was the greatest emotional actress of her time. Her book of reminis- 
cences is characterized by the same qualities which made her dramatic art supreme. ‘ No 
one who has taken up her ‘Life on the Stage’ will lay it down until he has finished it,” 
writes Henry G. Watterson. $1.50 met. Postpaid, $1.62. 


Seen in Germany RAY STANNARD BAKER 


German Life Portrayed with Pen, Pencil, and Camera 
In a brisk, narrative style, Mr. Baker describes the most interesting aspects of Ger- 
many’s military and civil life. The book is illustrated by George Varian from studies made 
in Germany especially for this work. $2.00 met. Postpaid, $2.15. 


John Forsyth’s Aunts ELIZA ORNE WHITE 


New England Stories 


These stories, so connected as to form practically a continuous work, introduce three 
delightful characters, John Forsyth’s New England aunts, Deborah, Letitia, and Lucy. $1.50. 


Anna Karenin COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


Translated by Mrs. Garnett 
A translation directly from the Russian, characterized by the limpid beauty of Mrs. 
Garnett’s English, which holds closely to the strong and masterly expression of the original. 
Her “ Anna Karenin” promises to take equal rank with her Turgenieff among translations. 
With photogravure frontispiece. 2 vols., 8vo. Per set, $4.00 met. Postpaid, $4.40. 
































McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK 
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A LIST OF AUTUMN BOOKS 








SERIOUS READING 





LIGHT READING 





POETS OF THE YOUNGER CER ATEN. By WitiiaM ARcHEr. 


With 33 full-page Tee eee at from wood-cuts by Robert Bryden. 


ey, a 8vo, silt ples 
The Lond y Chronicle says: “In short, the volume is a 
treasure-house to of well-argued cri no less — i" collection of 
much admirable and some little-known poetry 


Gertrude Atherton's New Book. 
THE ARISTOCRATS. Tenth Thousand. $1.50. 
By the same author. 
SENATOR NORTH. Thirtieth Thousand. $1.50. 





A book to 

and profit everyone who has any taste for the ‘study of poetry and 

poetic methods.” (Just out.) 

JANE AUSTEN: HER HOME AND HER FRIENDS. By Con- 

STANCE With numerous illustrations by Ellen G. Hill. 
Together “a Riedy shordly.) portraits, etc., demy 8vo, gilt top, 
$6.90 net. tly.) 

THE waseaX OF THOMAS HARDY. By Bertram Winvie, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. With upward of 100 illustrations and maps by 

Edmund H. New. Demy 8vo, gilt top, $6.00 net. (Just out) 

THOMAS WOLSEY: LEGATE AND REFORMER. By Re 
Erseteep L. Tauston, author of “ The Jesuits in England.’ With 
portraits, lithographs, etc. Demy 8vo, $5.00 net. 

KING MONMOUTH : Being a History of the Career of James Scott, 
“ The Protestant Duke.” By ALLAN Fga. Companion volume to same 
author’s “‘The Flight of the King.”” With 14 —— por- 
traits and over 80 illustrations by the author. Demy 8vo, $6.00 net. 
The London Atheneum says: “In this book Mr. Allen Fea gives 

fresh and abundant evidence of the minute research and indefatigable 

industry which secured & warm welcome for his former work, ‘The 

Flight of the King.’ We find the same enthusiasm for relevant detail, 

the same resolve that no stick or stone shall be over which - 

claim the remotest connection with his story, 

torial illustration. ... What he has really set himaelf to do he > 

done, as heretofore, to excellent effect.’’ 


THE COLUMN. By Cuanies Marniorr. Fightieth Thousand. $1.50. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUPF-BOX. By Henry Hartanp. $1.50. 
By the same author. 

COMEDIES AND ERRORS. $1.50. 

GREY ROSES. $1.25. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
Thousand. $1.50. 








By Etivon Guys. Sizxtieth 





THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZABETH. Seventh 
Thousand. 75 cts. 


THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke. $1.50. (Just ready.) 
SEVERANCE, By TuHomasCons. $1.50. (Just ready.) 


THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD. By Narsanre. Srerneyron. 
$1.50 


CASTING OP yaa By Ricnarp Bacor. $1.50. 




















THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. 

eet Account of the 
harles II. after the Battle of Worcester. With 16 portraits in photo 

gravure, and nearly 100 other illustrations. Demy 8vo, $6.00 net. 

JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. B yt Epwarbs. 
With 12 colored plates by Japanese its. Svo, 

MEN AND LETTERS. By Henrserrt Pave. Orewa ae $1 -50 net. 
List of Essays:—The Classical Poems of Tennyson — Matthew Ar- 

nold’s Letters — The Decay of Classical Quotation — Sterne — Gibbon’s 

Life and Letters — The Victorian Novel — The Philosophical Radicals 

— The Art of [oe pH — The Great Tractarian — The Father of 

Letters — The Prince of Journalists — Macaulay and His Critics — The 

Autocrat of the Dinner- 
The London S§;, says: “It is full of good things.” 

SOME FAVORITE BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. By Joszra 
Suartorn. 16mo, $1 net. 








NATURE AND THE GARDEN 


bia NATURAL eeueny ¢ OF SELBORNE. By Guserr Warrs. 
Edited by G ith nearly 200 illustrations by Edmund H. 

New. 1 (Shortly) 

N. B. — A new and cheaper edition oe this famous book. 





WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER. bse by 
Ricnarp Le GAtiienne. With nearly illustrations by Edmund 
H. New. 8q. 8vo, 

FLOWERS AND GARDENS. By Forses Vaan. Edited, with 
an ae tl Rev. Canon Ellacombe. With a portrait of 
the author. tf net, (Shortly.) 


GARDEN CRAFT, OLD AND NEW. By Jouy D. Seppme. With 
9 illustrations. New edition. Demy 8vo, gilt top, $2.50 net. 

FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE. By the ones “In the 
Garden of Peace” and “ Outside the en,”’ rs on 
things natural, things serious, things Se with, photogravure 
portrait of G. ¥. Watts, R.A. 12mo, $1.50 

Sa OP A CORNISH GARDEN. “oy Harey Roserrs. 

7 illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs. $1.25 net. 

or ¢ GARDENS. An essay by Francis Lorp Bacon. With an intro- 
duction by Helen Millman (Mrs. Caldweil Crofton). Frontis ree (Beody 
Sa by Edmund H. New. 16mo, $1.00 net. ( 
s y-) 

HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. Under the 

Roserts. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.0¢ 00 


_ editorship of Harry 

ne 

VoL L ye gt us. With sections also on Ce 
Salsify, Scorzone: eal Lealiaie. By Caantazs Ixort, F.R.H. 

VoL IL The Book « of The Greenhouse. With a v7 
ter on the little Town Greenhouse. By J. C. TaLtacn, F.R.H. 

Vol. Ill. The Book of The Grape. By H. W. Wann, F.R.H.8. 

Vol. IV. The Book of Old-Fashioned Flowers. By Hanzr 
Roperts, author of “The Chronicles of a Cornish ee 





same wealth of y the same author, (Ready shortly.) 
THE JUST un THE UNJUST. $1.50. 
rf op hy POETRY AND THE ARTS 





LATER POEMS. By Atice Mernett. Uniform with “ Poems.” 
16mo, $1.00 net. (Shortly.) 

HORACE AT CAMBRIDGE. By Owen Szaman. 16mo, $1.25 net. 

POEMS. By Lady Mancaner Sackvittz. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

ANNI FUGACES, By R. C. Lzumann. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

DEIRDRE WED, AND OTHER POEMS. By Hezasert Trencu. 
12mo, $1.25 net. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Garnett, C.B. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

QUEEN’S CHRONICLER, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Gwrnx. 12mo, $1.25 net. 

CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. By Eximazern Bareerr Brownrne. 
With an Introduction by A. Mary F. Robinson (Madame Duclaux), 
and a photogravure frontispiece. 16mo, 75 cts. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS, With 11 full-page illustrations, a cover 
design and ornaments. By Henry Osrovat. Companion volume 
to “ Shakesp ts.”” Imp. 16mo. $1.25 net. 

ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON. 24 
full-page lithographs by T. R. Way. With descriptive notes by 
Frederic Chapman. Demy 4to, $6.00 nef. (Ready shortly.) 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICHMOND, PETER- 
SHAM, TWICKENHAM, MORTLAKE, AND KEW, 24 full- 
page lithographs by T. R. Way. With Descriptive Notes by Fred- 
eric Chapman. Demy 4to. $6.00 net. 

SOME ARCHITECTURAL WORKS OF INIGO JONES. [Illus- 
trated by H. Inigo Triggs and Henry Tanner, Jr. 40 plates, together 
with 40 further illustrations. Imperial folio, $15.00 net. 

WALTER CRANE’S GOODY TWO SHOES PICTURE BOOK. 
Three new volumes. 4to, 25 cts. each. 

L, Goody Two Shoes. IL, Aladdin, IIL, The Yellow Dwarf. 
*,* The three parts in one volume. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE WORLD’S DELIGHT. By Mary J. H. Sxerxe. A book about 
children in the manner of Kenneth Grahame’s “ The Golden Age.” 
$1.50. 

ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMPLAND. By Evz.ry Suaarr, 
author of “Wymps,” “All the Way to Fairyland,” etc. With 


By Ricnarp 


By Srepnen 





12mo, $1.25 net. 

New volume by author of “ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 
THE FIELD OF CLOVER. Fairy Tales. By Laurence Housman. 

With illustrations by the author on wood. 12mo, $1.50. (Shortly.) 





JOHN LANE, Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TWELVE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Warwick of the Knobs 


By JOHN URI LLOYD, author of “Stringtown on the Pike,” ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
A powerful tale of “ Stringtown’’ (Boone) County, Kentucky. The action takes place during the Civil War, when the 
Kentucky Knobs were on the border line between the contending factions and the people were divided in their allegiance. 
The Great Confederate leader Morgan figures in the story. 


The Lady of Lynn | Light Freights 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, author of ** The Orange Girl,”’ By W. W. JACOBS, author of ** Many Cargoes,”’ etc. 12mo 
ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. | eloth, $1.50. 

The lady of Lynn is a young heiress. During her long minority it These delinations of the life of the sailorman, both ashore and 
had been the aim of her gaardian to keep the knowledge of his ward’s afloat, show most convincingly his manner of life, his trials, his pleas- 
wealth a secret, that she might not fall a prey to fortune-hunters. A | ures, and bis point of view. The book is justly considered the best 
conspiracy against her is carried out, app ly with » but she | work that Mr. Jacobs has done along this line, and he already has some 
is finally rescued. | excellent work to his credit. 


The Lion’s Whelp 


By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “ A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ete. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
A romance having to do with the fortunes of two families during the English civil war. The story brings Oliver Crom- 
well, ** The Lion’s Whelp,” in close touch with the reader, and leaves a vivid impression of his greatness of character not 
easily effaced. 




















Young Barbarians A Dream of Empire 
“ ” 
7m, cloth, ilustrated, 81 Oe Ponte Brice Bush.” | By WILLIAM HENRY VENABLE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A charming story of school life in Muirtown; among other things, “ This volume should take high rank among American historical 


showing how the French “‘ Count,’’ a lonely man in a foreign land, con- | novels. Aaron Burr was a dramatic character, and this book gives a 
quered the prejudice, specially strong in Scotch hearts, against his race, | most vivid and interesting picture of him and his associates. The story 
so that when he died he was followed to his grave by every boy at | is well planned and executed, and there is a touch of adventure about 
Muirtown Seminary. it that is deligh "— Worcester Spy. 


The History of Sir Richard Calmady 


By LUCAS MALET (Mrs. St. Leger Harrison), author of “The Wages of Sin,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 

This is a frankly realistic romance, the scene of which is laid in Hampshire, in London, and in Naples. The action deals 
with the adventures of an English country gentleman of an essentially normal type of character subjected to very abnormal 
conditions of life. The long drama, though tragic in incident, ends amid such secure happiness as should satisfy the most 
exacting reader. 


The Shoes of Fortune Norse]Stories 
By NEIL MUNRO, author of “John Splendid,” “Gilian | By HAMILTON W. MABIE. Revised edition, with illus- 
; trations, in colors, making a most attractive children’s 
the Dreamer,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. book. i2mo, cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) sift 
A tale of charactor and adventure, the period being 1755. The Mr. Mabie has here retold, with all the charm of which he is mas- 
hero inherits from his uncle his diary and the so-called Shoes of For- ter, the old stories of the battles of the gods and the giants which have 
tune, which are credited by the nephew with magic qualities of inspi- | been repeated for hundreds of years by the Norse firesides in the long 
ration and stimulation. They play a curious part in all that follows. winter evenings. 


A Child of Nature 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE. Handsomely illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth, $1.80 net. (Postage extra.) 

A descriptive story of the life of a man of poetic nature with the gift of imagination, who ripens in close companionship 
with nature into a beautiful and rare character, but without the faculty of expression ; whose}geniusjis,‘in the end, inter- 
preted and expressed by one who enters into his experience and gives his thought form and shape for the world. 




















Love Idylls Love the Harvester 
By S. R. CROCKETT, author of ** Cinderella,” ete. 12mo, | By MAX PEMBERTON, author of “ Pro Patria,” etc. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
A portrayal of some of the varying phases of the “divine passion," A story of the days when George the Third was King, showing how 


a theme of which this old world has never grown weary and never will. | Mistress Nancy Dene outwitted her cousin, who had schemed to de- 
The characters offer a great variety, but cannot fail to come close to | fraud her of her property, and in the end found herself not only mis- 
the heart of every reader, since “ all the world loves a lover." tress of Belton Abbey but of the heart of Master Jack Danvers as well. 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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New Books Just Issued from the Press by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





By the author of ** Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


The Benefactress. 
Three large editions in the first ten days. Cloth, $1.50. 
“*The Benefactress’ is capital reading; bright, luminous, full of 
life and action, and with many a shrewd observation on life and man 
scattered through its pages.’’— The Mail and Express. 


A Story of Many Men—and One Girl. 


Calumet * K.”’ 


The Romance of a Grain Elevator. By MeRwin-WEBSTER, 
authors of ** The Short-Line War,” ** The Banker and the 
Bear.” Cloth, $1.50. 


The New Americans. 

By Atrrep Hoppekr, author of **The Adversaries of the 
Sceptic,’’ ete. oth, $1.50. 
The story turns on the clashing of the new generation of Ameri- 

cans with their elders—so characteristic of the upper classes, 


especially. 
The Real World. 


By Rosert Herrick, author of ** The Gospel of Free- 
dom,’’ ** The Web of Life,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
The chief woman in this new novel by Mr. Herrick is the daughter 

of an Ohio manufacturer, and the plot is developed through the story 

of a young man’s life. 


Mr. Crawford’s New Novel. 
Marietta: A Maid of Venice. 


By F. Marion CRAwFoRD, author of “‘ Saracinesca,‘’ ** In 
the Palace of the King,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


The action centres in the household of a master glassblower, and 
its main incident is taken from an old chronicle of the 15th century. 


IN SETS. 
The Temple Pocket Balzac. 


Balzac’s works complete in forty handy pocket volumes, 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth and limp leather, 
with an etched frontispiece in each volume. 

Sets only. Cloth, $30.00; leather, $40.00. 

The standard edition, edited by George Saintsbury, in a new and 

particularly charming form. The lume contains a general 

introduction and classification of the novels, while each has its special 
prefatory essay. 


The Temple Pocket Bronte. 


The works of Charlotte, Emily, and Aane Bronté, in twelve 
volumes, each with a photogravure frontispiece, bound 
in cloth or limp leather. 16mo, cloth, $6.; leather, $9. 
Jane Eyre, 2 vols.; Shirley, 2 vols.; Villette, 2 vols.; 

Wuthering Heights and Agnes Gray, 2 vols.; The Tenant rf 

Wildfell Hall, 2 vols.; The Professor, 1 vol.; Poems, 1 vol. 

Each volume, cloth, 50 cents; limp leather, 75 cents. 

Two-volume sets are not broken. 


The Works of Thackeray. 


Edited, with an introduction, by WALTER JERROLD. The 
set will be complete in thirty volumes. Each volume to 
contain eight illustrations by C. E. Brock, together with 
portraits and views in photogravure. Cloth, 12mo. 

Now ready: VANITY FAIR, 3 volumes, $3.00. 
To follow shortly: PENDENNIS, 3 volumes. 





Filippo Di Ser Brunellesco. 
By Leaver Scorr. Illustrated,-cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 
The latest issue of ‘‘Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” 


The English Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters. 


Their Associates and Successors. 
By Percy Bares. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $3.00. 


Uniform in size and general style with Beil’s “‘ Burne-Jones,” 
Baldry’s “ Millais,” etc. . 


William Shakespeare : 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 


By Hamitron Wricutr Masre, author of “My Stud 
ire,” ‘** Under the Trees,” etc. Fully illustrated wi 
8 full-page and 100 text illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
A new and cheaper edition of the work described by the Evening 
Telegraph, Philadelphia, as ‘a delight to the eye and to the mind.” 


The Beginnings of Poetry. 


By Francis B. Gummers, Professor of English in Haver- 
ford College. oth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 
This book sets forth the beginnings and development of poetry as 

a social institution, as an element in the life of early man. 


Glories of Spain. 


By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., author of “ Letters 
from Majorea,’’ “In the Valley of the Rhone,’’ ete. 
Illustrated, cloth, 8vo, $3.50. 


The Isle of the Shamrock. 


By Cuirron Jomnson, author of ** Among English Hedge- 
rows,” etc, Illustrated, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


The Destruction of Ancient Rome 
A Sketch of the History of the Monuments. 


By Roupotro Lanorant, Professor of Ancient Topography 
in the University of Rome. Fully illustrated. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Inductive Sociology. 
A Syllabus of Methods, Analyses, and Classifications, and 
Provisionally Formulated Laws. 


By Franxun H. Grppines, Professor of Sociology in 
Columbia University. Author of **The Principles of 
Sociology,” ete. Just Ready. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net, 


The Life and Letters of John 
Richard Green. 


By Lest Srepsen, author of ‘A History of English 
ought in the Eighteenth Century,’’ “ Life of Henry 
Faweett,” etc., sometime editor of ** The Dictionary of 
National Biography.”’ Just Ready. Cloth, 8vo, $4. net. 


George Washington, and Other 


American Addresses. 
By Freperic Harrison, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford; President of the English Historical 
Society, etc. Just Ready. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 





Books published at net prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised net prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


FOR COMPLETE LISTS OF NEW BOOKS ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Shacklett 
By 
WALTER BARR 
Cloth. $1.50. 


12mo. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 











A Story of American Politics. 

Mr. Barr has produced a novel of politics in the West which 
shows the richness of a field comparatively undeveloped. The 
evolution of his central figure, who passes through various stages as 
clerk, lobbyist, legislator, and Governor, is sketched with a graphic 
realism which is absolutely convincing. 












The Teller 
By 
EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 
Illustrated. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


By the Author of « David Harum.” 

The publishers of “ David Harum” have the pleasure of present- 
ing the only other story written by the lamented Epwarp Noyrs 
Westcott. Mr. Westcott’s business life lay with practical financial 
matters, and in “ The Teller” he has drawn upon his knowledge of 
life in a bank. 












The 
Quiberon Touch 
By 


CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
With frontispiece. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mr. Brady stands at the head of contemporary writers of sea 
romances. This is the first novel of the sea that he has written for 
over two years, and it is the longest and most picturesque and 
stirring tale which he has offered to the public. He has opened a 
fresh field, in which readers will meet “the great Lord Hawke” 
and his picturesque environments for the first time, it is believed, 
in fiction. “The Quiberon Touch” is not only delightful history, 
but it brings with it the genuine savor of the salt and the very 
breath of the waves. 












Some Women 


I Have Known 
By 
MAARTEN MAARTENS 
With frontispiece. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Maarten Maartens is recognized by all readers of fiction as one 
of the most artistic and finished novelists of the day, and he has 
done nothing that shows certain fine characteristics of his work 
better than this gallery of charmingly executed miniatures. These 
stories indicate character, relations, environments, the development 
of incidents, with a lightness and grace of a true artist. The adroit- 
ness of these tales is never suffered to overshadow the real quality 
of human interest. “Some Women” is a book that will enhance 
the fine reputation earned by the author of “‘God’s Fool” and “ The 
Greater Glory.” 












The 
Wage of Character 


By 
JULIEN GORDON 
With portrait. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 





Julien Gordon’s new story of modern society is in her most brill- 
iant vein. Glimpses of social life in New York are accompanied by 
vivid pictures of political life and society in Washington. Her novel 
is a story of the world of fashion and intrigue, written with an in- 
sight, epigrammatic force, and a realization of the dramatic and 
the pathetic as well as more superficial phases of life, that stamp 
the book as one immediate and personal in its interest and convine- 
ing in its appeal to the minds and to the sympathies of readers. 
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WOMAN AND THE ESSAY. 


At first thought, it might seem that if there 
is one field of literature more than another in 
which women are likely to excel, that field 
would be the light essay. But the facts show 
precisely the contrary. There is no lack of 
articles, profound, clever, and able, written by 
women on all manner of subjects. Miss Scud- 
der, Mrs. Deland, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, and 
Mrs. Sangster, are but a few out of the many 
American women whose names come readily 
to mind as writers of philosophical, historical, 
biographical, or practical papers. But for 
critical essays in light vein, such as those of 











Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Howells, and Mr. 
Matthews, or for those on life and society cor- 
responding to the essays of Stevenson, or to 
the short papers of George William Curtis, 
Charles Dudley Warner, and Mr. Higginson, 
we shall look in vain among women writers. 
We have, in truth, no women essayists. 

Miss Repplier might perhaps be cited as an 
exception ; but though undeniably clever, she 
is overweighted by her voluminous reading, 
and lacks both of the indispensable qualities of 
the essayist. For whether the essay be as keen 
in insight and as subtle in interpretation as 
Pater’s on Leonardo da Vinci, or as simple as 
Warner’s in the “ Editor’s Drawer,” its essen- 
tial charms are to be looked for in the indi- 
viduality and style of the writer. In other 
forms of literature the author may project his 
work from himself, and literary finish is not so 
indispensable; but the essay must have the 
flavor of personality and the distinction of 
style. In both of these requisites the work of 
women is lacking. There are no papers writ- 
ten by women in which we feel the attraction 
of individuality, and no woman has yet written 
in the English language who can be said to 
have literary style in the sense in which it can 
fairly be claimed for fifty or more men among 
living or recent writers. 

Do we find such slight indications of per- 
sonality in the writings of women because they 
have less individuality than men? A writer 
in one of the leading periodicals a few years 
ago was at some pains to prove this to be the 
case. But granting a measure of truth in the 
hypothesis, there are other possible explana- 
tions for the fact that women show little per- 
sonality in their writings. 

Women are at once more self-conscious and 
more conventional than men. They may be 
spontaneous and individual in an intimate cor- 
respondence, but in anything more public they 
rarely show their real selves freely and natur- 
ally. Probably the desire for self-revelation 
is stronger in women than in men, but there is 
always a pose in conscious efforts to communi- 
cate one’s self, whether the striver be a Marie 
Bashkirtseff or a Rousseau. It is only when, 
in self-forgetfulness, one says straight out what 
he genuinely thinks and feels, that he becomes 
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personally interesting. This, women never do, 
and apparently cannot do. They do not seem 
to know how to let go of themselves, and either 
practice severe self-repression, or else they at- 
titudinize, or become unduly confidential and 
familiar with their public. 

Probably another reason why the short, 
bright essay, dealing cleverly with men and 
things, is not written by women, lies in the 
incompatibility between the feminine tempera- 
ment and the tone of the essay. Women are 
by nature partisans. They take themselves 
and their views too seriously to handle a sub- 
ject with humor and impartiality. The attitude 
of the disinterested spectator is impossible to 
the sex. Rarely do we find a woman who is 
both a keen and a tolerant observer of life. In 
fact, the knowledge of life which constitutes 
the recognized background of the essayist is 
wanting in women. They may, through social 
settlements and charity organizations, come to 
know “ how the other half lives”; but that is 
quite a different thing from knowledge of life. 

The lack of literary style among women 
writers, which would hinder a compiler of a 
book of model prose extracts for analysis from 
making a selection from the work of any 
woman, is largely due to causes already men- 
tioned. If the style is the man, individuality 
in style cannot be separated from individuality 
in thought. Women frequently are fluent, 
easy, and graceful in expression, but they sel- 
dom attain a distinguishing any more than a 
distinguished style. When they attempt to be 
serious or profound, they are usually labored ; 
when, on the other hand, they essay the light 
touch, they become flippant and diffuse. The 
easy conversational tone degenerates with them 
into triviality, through lack of being subjected 
to the rigid control of good taste. 

Undoubtedly a choice diction and fine liter- 
ary finish do not come to anyone by nature. 
They are achieved only with infinite pains. 
Women, as a rule, are not willing to exercise 
the tireless patience necessary to acquire the 
little touches that distinguish the artistic from 
the commonplace use of language. Conse- 
quently they are never artists in the use of 
words. These are at least among the reasons 
why women, though they may excel as writers 
of fiction, history, biography, travel, of prac- 
tical and theoretical articles of all sorts, and of 
elever sketches, are not as yet contributing 
anything worthy of mention to the most finished 
of all forms of prose literature. 

Epita Dickson. 








SOME EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A few months ago a writer in THe D1At took 
Professor Barrett Wendell to task for omitting to 
mention in his “Literary History of America” 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s book, issued in 1833, 
entitled “ An Appeal for that Class of Americans 
called Africans,” which he claimed was incontestably 
“the first Anti-Slavery book published in America.”* 
Knowing that there were a number of earlier anti- 
slavery books, I have made a point of picking them 
up as rapidly as I have run across their titles in the 
catalogues of second-hand booksellers. A rough 
list of “ Anti-Slavery Publications from 1750 to 
1863,” compiled by the Rev. Samuel May, Jr., was 
added to the “ Report of the Third Decade Meet- 
ing of the American Anti-Slavery Society,” and a 
list of publications before 1835 is given by General 
William Birney as an appendix to his “ Life of 
James G. Birney.” Notices of the earlier anti- 
slavery publications may be found in the “ Life of 
Garrison” by his sons, and in other similar works. 
The test of what constitutes a book is somewhat 
arbitrary; but, in the popular sense, any publica- 
tion bound in board covers is a book. 

Passing over a number of sermons and tracts 
belonging to the Colonial period, the earliest original 
anti-slavery book published in the United States ap- 
pears to have been a little 16mo, issued in Philadel- 
phia in 1816, entitled “ The Book and Slavery Irre- 
concilable,” by the Rev. George Bourne. It might 
be questioned whether this may properly be called an 
American book, as the author was born in England ; 
but it was certainly “an anti-slavery book published 
in America.” This book was the source of many of 
the most telling phrases afterward used by Garrison. 
Little biographical information respecting Bourne 
is now accessible. There is a short notice of him in 
Appletons’ “ Cyclopsedia of American Biography,” 
but most of the statements contained in it appear to 
be erroneous. He came to America early in the 
century, and encountered the institution of Slavery 
during a residence in Maryland and Virginia. Per- 
secution finally drove him to Canada, whence he 
returned and in 1832 settled in New York, where 
he engaged in editorial work until his death in 1845. 
He continued writing against slavery to the end of 
his life. A book by him entitled “ Pictures of 
Slavery in the United States,” published in 1834, 
was illustrated by curious wood-cuts of “Selling 
Females by the Pound,” “ Ladies Whipping Girls,” 
and the like. 

In 1817, two more anti-slavery publications were 
issued. The first was not a book but a little tract 
of 59 pages, issued in blue paper wrappers at 
Cambridge, Mass. It was entitled “Horrors of 
Slavery: In Two Parts,” by John Kenrick of 
Newton, Mass. It contained no original matter. 
Part I. consisted of extracts from parliamentary 


*Tue Dit, Feb. 1, 1901, p. 68. 
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speeches taken from Clarkson’s “ History of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade,” and Part II. was 
made up of opinions of various American and 
foreign writers respecting slavery. Among the 
extracts is one from a pamphlet to which I find 
no other reference. It was written by Jarvis Brew- 
ster, entitled “‘ An Exposition of the Treatment of 
Slaves in the Southern States,” and printed at New 
Brunswick, N. Y., in 1815. Kenrick caused a 
copy of his tract to be laid upon the desk of every 
U. S. Senator and Member of Congress. The 
second anti-slavery publication of this year was 
entitled “ Portraiture of Domestic Slavery in the 
United States,” by Jesse Torrey, Jr., an octavo of 
94 pages, bound in boards and issued in Phila- 
delphia. The book describes a trip from Pittsburg 
to Washington, and the abuse of slaves that was 
witnessed en route. The author was a physician, 
who wrote a number of books upon other subjects, 
the titles of which are given by Allibone. Kenrick’s 
tract and Torrey’s book were both denounced in a 
speech delivered in the Senate March 6, 1818, by 
Wm. Smith of South Carolina. 

The next anti-slavery book was entitled “A 
Treatise on Slavery,” by the Rev. James Duncan, 
printed at Vevay, Indiana, in 1824. I have not 
seen a copy of the original edition, but a reprint 
issued in 1840, by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, makes a closely-printed little book of 136 
pages. It is written in the dry and formal style 
of the old-time sermon. Very little can be learned 
of the author. The editor of the reprint says that 
he had intended to give a biographical sketch of 
him, but had mislaid the notes for it. 

In 1826 a little book entitled “ Letters on Ameri- 
ean Slavery” was published by the Rev. John 
Rankin at Ripley, Ohio. The letters were very vio- 
lent in tone, and became extremely popular with the 
radical abolitionists. Garrison reprinted them in 
the second volume of “The Liberator,” and they 
afterwards ran through half a dozen editions. Its 
author continued a vigorous war against slavery 
until the victory was achieved. 

One other book that should be mentioned here 
is a “Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery in 
the Several States of the United States,” by Mr. 
George M. Stroud, the first edition of which, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1827, made an octavo of 
180 pages. This book is still extremely interesting 
and instractive reading. Though not professedly 
an anti-slavery book, it is strongly imbued with 
anti-slavery principles, and in its plain statement 
of legal conditions constitutes to the mind of the 
present-day reader a much stronger indictment of 
slavery than the more direct attacks upon the in- 
stitution. The author was Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the City and County of Philadelphia. 

The next anti-slavery book issued in the United 
States was Mrs. Child’s work, an able book and 
longer than its predecessors, but certaialy not “the 
first anti-slavery book published in America.” The 
main point is that the rise of anti-slavery sentiment 





in the United States was due not to any one person 
or coterie of persons, but to a very large number 
of people working independently in different parts 
of the country, most of them not writing for 
publication but using their influence in public and 
private station in furtherance of the cause. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that a great deal of 
work still remains to be done upon the history of 
the beginnings of the anti-slavery movement in 








America. F. H. Hopper. 
COMMUNICATION. 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON AS A CRITIC OF 
TENNYSON, 
(To the Editor of Tae Dia.) 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his essay on Tennyson ia 
his recent volume of “ Literary Estimates,” says of “ In 
Memoriam”: “ Indeed, with all its art, melody, and 
charm, we see from time to time in ‘In Memoriam’ a 
little too visibly the ‘sad mechanic exercise’ which is 
the inevitable result of too rigid and prolonged devotion 
to the uses of ‘ measured lan "ae 

That would do very well, alone; but a little farther 
on in the same essay Mr. Harrison seems so to alter his 
opinion as to speak of “ Tennyson’s religious and philo- 
sophical pieces (especially ‘In Memoriam,’ the most 
perfect of his poems), because his claim to rank as the 
supreme poet of the nineteenth century must rest on this iy 
on anything.” And a little farther on still, he says: 
“It is a far happier task to turn to the more distinctly 
lyrical work of Tennyson — that whereon his permanent 
Same must abide.” The italics, in both cases, are mine. 

Now, it seems to me that most admirers of Tennyson 
will with Mr. Harrison in his latter statement; 
but it is hard for them to understand his singular dis- 
agreement with himself. In two different books, or 
even in two different essays in the same book, such con- 
tradictions of view might be excused on the ground of 
changed views (‘I do not let what I think to-day keep 
me from thinking what I ought to-morrow”). But in 
the same essay they cannot be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged, — especially as Mr. Harrison’s Tennyson “ esti- 
mate ” is full of “ this sort of thing.” 

Another example may perhaps suffice. Mr. Harrison, 
having spoken of Tennyson as “the supreme poet of 
the nineteenth century,” surprises us by remarking, a 
little later on: “It may be doubted if his ultimate 
place in our literature will at all overtop that of Burns, 
Wordsworth, Byron, or Shelley.” In the name of 
“serious, patient, and absolutely impartial criticism,” 
it may be asked what Burns is doing in such high com- 
pany. Burns isa minor poet of very genuine if very 
limited merit, but he has no claim to a place among the 
“ far-darters ” of ‘the peaks of song.” Concerning the 
ratings of the other three, competent critics would have 
us believe that it will be “ merely a matter of opinion ” 
for a score of years at least. 

If the fame of Tennyson’s lyrics is “that whereon 
his permanent fame must abide,” it may be well to dis- 
cover which of those lyrics are of greatest worth. Mr. 
Harrison says: “ Above all others are the songs in ‘ The 
Brook,’ ‘The Princess,’ and in ‘Maud.’” I cannot 
think that “the concensus of critical opinion” agrees 
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with these dicta of Mr. Harrison. He speaks of “the 
songs in ‘The Brook,’” but after an exhaustive search 
through the ten volumes of the definitive edition of 
Tennyson, I can find but one song in “The Brook.” 
This, it is true, is broken into several parts. Mr. Har- 
rison, as a critic, should be more careful in his state- 
ments. The song in “The Brook” is charming; but is 
it very much more? Or rather, is it as much more 
than charming as are many others of Tennyson’s lyrics? 
In fact, I think it the very slightest in merit of Tenny- 
son’s twenty or twenty-five best lyrics. The songs in 
“The Princess,”— “The Splendor Falls on Castle 
Walls,” “Tears, Idle Tears,” “O Swallow, Swallow,” 
«« Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” and “Come Down, 
O Maid,” — are of course delightful lyrics; that almost 
goes without saying, since they are Tennyson’s lyrics. 
But, even admitting that they are in the first rank of 
Tennyson’s lyrics, are they, in the language of the 
Oxford schools, such “ good firsts” as the lyrics “ A 
Farewell,” “Choric Song,” “Far— Far Away,” “In 
the Valley of Cauteretz,” “ Requiescat,” “ Sir Galahad,” 
« Crossing the Bar,” “ The Deserted House,” and “ The 
Silent Voices”? The songs in “The Princess,” Mr. 
Harrison says, “ are most bewitching.” That is true, — 
bat Tennyson at his lyric best is more than that. 

Mr. Harrison speaks of “ Ulysses” as one of the 
“Idylls.” It, and “ Vastness,” are the two poems of 
Tennyson which most evade classification. It is of 
course easy to classify and measure after this fashion. 
It is more difficult to classify and measure correctly. 
If Mr. Harrison gave more attention to helping “ the 
reader who wants criticism,” both writer and reader 
would be better off. 

Mr. Harrison quotes the first line of “ Despair” — 
a Sheng preach’d in the chapel there looking over the 
And says: “This is not poetry, with 16 syllables and 
52 letters in the line.” It is true that this line is not 
utter poetry, but not especially because it contains 16 
syllables and 52 letters. It would probably be neither 
better nor worse poetry if it contained 49 letters, or 63 
letters. Perhaps, if the line were printed, 

“Is it you that preach’d in the chapel, 
There, looking over the sand ?”’ 
Mr. Harrison would have less trouble in deciphering 
what poetic quality it possesses. Yet where is the essen- 
tial difference? I think the difficulty Mr. Harrison 
says one ought to find in reading this line of «16 syl- 
lables” is chiefly non-existent. Mr. Harrison also finds 
fault because Tennyson has so many monosyllables in 
his poetry, and so few polysyllables. But so long as 
the result is poetry, one doesn ’t care whether the words 
ate long-syllabled or short-syllabled. If the result is 
not poetry, one ought not to care much abont it, either. 

With such futilities as these does Mr. Harrison 
regale us in his essay on Tennyson. Such captious 
dissections, and philological peckings, are but the tin- 
soldiery of literary criticism. Some there are who give 
us “this sort of thing” because they cannot give us 
real literary criticism. Less often we are confronted 
by cases in which a critic persists in this minute method 
because he is of the opinion that it is “scientific.” Mr. 
Frederic Harrison can write good criticism, and he does 
write it elsewhere in this volume; but the essay on 
Tennyson is “ of little worth.” 

ALEXANDER JESSUP. 
Westfield, Mass., October 22, 1901. 
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- JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 


*“T am richer than he thinks for,’’ Lowell 
once wrote to his friend Briggs, apropos of a 
recent notice which had intimated that the 
young poet was in easy circumstances. “I am 
the first poet who has endeavored to express 
the American Idea, and I shall be popular by 
aad by. Only I suppose I must be dead first. 
Bat I do not want anything more than I have.”’ 
These words were written in the annus mira- 
bilis of Lowell’s youth, the year which pro- 
duced “ The Fable for Critics,” «« The Biglow 
Papers,” and “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
It is as the poet of the American Idea, so nobly 
expressed in these early writings, and even 
more nobly in some of the later ones, that we 
cherish the memory of Lowell, and turn to him, 
rather than to any other, for cheer and conso- 
lation in such a time as our own, when the 
Idea upon which he had fixed his faith seems 
to have become submerged beneath a flood of 
corruption, self-seeking ambition, and the cyn- 
ical disregard of our national obligations. It 
may be urged that the American Idea, as Lowell 
voiced it, was nothing more than the New 
England Idea, or the Puritan Idea, but we are 
of those who believe that the best expression 
thus far given to Americanism in its finer 
sense is the expression given it by the group 
of New England writers who for many years 
held the national conscience so largely in their 
keeping, and of whom Lowell was at once the 
raciest and the most deeply imbued with those 
moral principles which are the only real basis 
of our national greatness. And it is beeause 
in these dark recent days those principles seem 
to have lost their old-time hold upon our na- 
tional life that we listen more yearningly than 
ever for some echo of the voice that thrilled 
with indignation in “ The Biglow Papers ” and 
with the pride of American manhood in the 
great ode consecrated to the sacred memory of 
Abraham Lincola. 

It is now ten years since the death of Lowell 
bereft us, not merely of our foremost man of 
letters, but of our foremost man. While he 
was yet with us, the story of his life had been 
in many ways an open book, and since his 
death, our knowledge of that life has received 

*James Russert Lowery. A Biography. 


Elisha Scudder. In two volumes, Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. 
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large accessions. First in importance among 
these accessions stands, of course, the collection 
of Lowell’s letters, as edited by Professor Nor- 
ton. These volumes gave us so intimate a view 
of the man himself, as apart from his books, 
that they in a measure made a formal biog- 
raphy seem unnecessary. At least, they en- 
abled us to wait patiently the appearance of 
such a biography, knowing that when it did 
appear it could hardly alter the main outlines 
of the portrait that had already been drawn 
for us. Nevertheless, the biography, as we now 
have it, is a welcome contribution to the his- 
tory of American literature and of American 
manhood, and the discreet sympathy which Mr. 
Scudder has brought to its preparation deserves 
our warmest gratitude. The previous publica- 
tion of the “ Letters” has mainly determined 
the lines of the present biography. Concern- 
ing this matter, Mr. Scudder says : 

“Tf they had not been published, I might have made 

a ‘Life and Letters’ which would have been in the 
main Lowell’s own account of himself, in his voluminous 
correspondence, annotated only by such further account 
of him as his letters failed tosupply. As it is, though 
I have had access to a great many letters not contained 
in Mr. Norton’s work, I have thought it desirable not 
so much to supplement the ‘ Letters’ with other letters, 
as to complement those volumes with a more formal 
biography, using such letters or portions of letters as I 
print for illustration of my subject, rather than as the 
basis of the narrative.” 
Having thus introduced what is probably the 
most important publication of the present year, 
it remains for us to illustrate its quality by a 
few extracts, and to call attention to a few of 
its more noticeable features. 

When Lowell had got through with college, 

and, among other experimental ventures, started 
“The Pioneer,” he wrote a prospectus which 
shows how serious were his aims thus early in 
his career. The object of the new periodical, 
we read, was to furnish the public 
‘* With a rational substitute for the enormous quantity 
of thrice-diiuted trash, in the shape of namby-pamby 
love tales and sketches, which is monthly poured out to 
them by many of our popular magazines, — and to offer 
instead thereof, a healthy and manly Periodical Litera- 
ture, whose perusal will not necessarily involve a loss 
of time and a deterioration of every moral and intel- 
lectual faculty.” 
If such things might fairly be said sixty years 
ago, what language would be adequate to de- 
scribe the state of things existing to-day, both 
in America and England, as respects the peri- 
odical literature which really enjoys a popular 
vogue ! 

As we all know, political passion became at 
an early age as important an element in Low- 





ell’s being as literary passion, and his inde- 
pendent attitude toward political questions 
receives constant expression in his writing 
when still a young man. Given the approval 
of his own conscience, and he cared not how 
many were leagued against him, or how for- 
midable were the forces which he had to com- 
bat. How characteristic of the whole man is 
this satirical comment upon the time-serving 
politicians of the forties : 

“ The word No,” he wrote, “is the shibboleth of poli- 

ticians. There is some malformation or deficiency in 
their vocal organs which either prevents their uttering 
it at all, or gives it so thick a pronunciation as to be 
unintelligible. A mouth filled with the national pud- 
ding, or watering in the expectation of it, is wholly in- 
competent to this perplexing monosyllable. One might 
imagine that America had been colonized by a tribe of 
those nondescript African animals, the Aye Ayes. Ag 
Pius Ninth has not yet lost his popularity in this coun- 
try by issuing a bull against slavery, our youth, who are 
always ready to hurrah for anything, might be practised 
in the formation of the refractory negative by being 
encouraged to shout Viva Pio Nono.” 
The culmination of Lowell’s application of lit- 
erature to politics was reached, of course, with 
the publication of that memorable masterpiece 
of satirical humor, the first series of “The 
Biglow Papers.” What Mr. Scudder says of 
the work is so just and discriminating that it 
deserves quotation. 

“The force which Lowell displayed in this satire 
made his book at once a powerful ally of a sentiment 
which heretofore had been crassly ridiculed; it turned 
the tables and put Anti-slavery, which had been fight- 
ing sturdily on foot with pikes, into the saddle, and 
gave it a flashing sabre. For Lowell himself it won an 
accolade from King Demos. He rose up a knight, and 
thenceforth possessed a freedom which was a freedom 
of nature, not a simple badge of service in a single 
cause. The book in its fullest meaning is an expression 
of Lowell’s personality, and has in it the essence of 
New England. The character of the race from which 
its author sprang is preserved in its vernacular and in 
the characters of the dramatis persona. Not unwit- 
tingly, but in the full consciousness of his owa inherit- 
ance, Lowell became the spokesman of a racy people, 
whose moral force had a certain acrid quality, and, when 
thrown to the winds, as in the person of Birdofredom 
Sawin, was replaced by an insolent shrewdness. Nor 
is the exemplification of New England less complete for 
that infusion of homely sentiment and genuine poetic 
sensibility which underlie and penetrate the sturdy 
moral force.” 


Lowell’s course of lectures given at the 
Lowell Institute during the winter of 1854-55 
marked a sort of turning-point in his career. 
They not only led to more lectures elsewhere, 
but they also led to the recognition of Lowell’s 
peculiar fitness to succeed Longfellow at Har- 
vard. College lecturing, as he shaped it, was 
much to his taste, which cannot be said of the 
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public and itinerant lecturing of his apprentice- 
ship to the art. ‘I hate this business of lec- 
turing,” he wrote from Wisconsin. 

“To be received at a bad inn by a solemn commit- 

tee, in a room with a stove that smokes but not exhil- 
arates, to have three cold fish-tails laid in your hand 
to shake, to be carried to a cold lecture-room, to read 
a cold lecture to a cold audience, to be carried back to 
your smoke-side, paid, and the three fish-tails again — 
well, it is not delightful exactly.” 
But lecturing at Harvard, in his own way and 
on a subject that he liked, was a different 
matter, and he cannot have failed to receive 
some reflex influence from the inspiration that 
he gave year after year, to his classes of eager 
students. Here is a description of his way of 
dealing with Dante, upon whom he lectured 
for many years: 

“ The classes were not large, and the relation of the 


teacher to his students was that of an older friend who- 


knew in a large way the author they were studying, 
and drew upon his own knowledge and familiarity with 
the text for comment and suggestion, rather than 
troubled himself much to find out how much his pupils 
knew. A student would trudge blunderingly along 
some passage, and Lowell would break in, taking up 
the translation himself very likely, and quickly find 
some suggestion for criticism, for elaboration, or inci- 
dental and remote comment. Toward the close of the 
hour, question and answer, or free discussion yielded 
to the stream of personal reminiscence or abundant 
reflection upon which Lowell would by this time be 
launched. Especially would he recall scenes in Flor- 
ence, sketch in words the effects of the Arno, Giotto’s 
Tower, the church in which Dante was baptized, where 
he himself had seen children held at the same font; 
and so Lowell gave out of his treasures, using that form 
of literature which was perhaps the most perfectly 
fitted to his mind, free, unconstrained talk.” 

For the formalities of academic work, however, 
he had little concern. Mr. Barrett Wendell 
tells the following anecdote of an academic 
exercise : 

«Weeks passed, and no news came of our marks. 
At last one of the class, who was not quite at ease con- 
cerning his academic standing, ventured at the close of 
a recitation to ask if Mr. Lowell had assigned him a 
mark. Mr. Lowell looked at the youth very gravely, 
and i what he really thought his work deserved. 
The student rather diffidently said that he hoped it 
was worth per cent. ‘ You may take it,’ said Mr. 
Lowell, ‘ I don’t want the bother of reading your book.’” 


This reminds us of a story of Walter Pater in 
his character as a college teacher. He also, 
when questioned concerning his neglected 
marking of a set of themes, found a sufficient 
answer in the observation, “They did not 
greatly impress me.” 

It is from Lowell’s “ Atlantic” period that 
the following example of his humor is taken : 

“ Just as Lowell’s fun could find its way even into 





an index, so in his sober criticisms he would sometimes 
hide a jest for the delectation of especially discerning 
readers, as when in his article on White’s Shakespeare, 

he remarks incidentally: ‘To every commentator who 
has wantonly tampered with the text, or obscured it 
with his inky cloud of paraphrase, we feel inclined to 
apply the quadris — name of the brother of Agis, 
king of Sparta.’ Felton, Longfellow tells us in a letter 
to Sumner, was the first to unearth the joke and to 
remember or discover that this name was Eudamidas.” 


Lowell was in charge of the “ Atlantic” for 
about four years. The most distinguished of 
a distinguished line of editors, he was by tem- 
perament far from fitted for the work, and he 
chafed under its routine, its practical details, 
and its petty exactions. The constant flood of 
manuscripts appalled him; on one occasion he 
wrote jubilantly that he had cleared them all 
away, but the respite could not in the nature 
of things be lasting, and it was with a distinct 
sense of relief that he resigned the editorial 
desk to Mr. Fields. Under great difficulties 
he had accomplished much for the magazine, 
and given it that foremost place among our 
monthlies that it has ever since retained. 

The chapter which deals with ‘* Lowell and 
the War for the Union ” is one of the strongest 
and most interesting in the biography, but it. 
covers familiar ground, being mainly concerned 
with Lowell’s political essays, and the second 
series of “‘ The Biglow Papers.” During this 
period, the “North American Review,” of 
which he had assumed the editorship, became 
the medium through which he chiefly addressed 
the public. It is interesting to note the develop- 
ment of his appreciation of the great President 
who bore the burden of the Civil War. Lowell 
had favored the nomination of Seward, and 
was much disappointed when Lincoln proved 
to be the successful candidate in the Conven- 
tion. He did not know the man, and he 
doubted. As the war went on, he expressed 
his impatience more than once at what seemed 
the temporizing policy and excess of caution 
displayed by Lincoln. But as the drama drew 
near its close, and the President was seen to be 
so magnificently justified by the event, Lowell’s 
admiration for the man grew deeper and deeper, 
the heroic figure was at last seen in its true 
proportions, and Lowell more than made up 
for his early questionings in the apotheosis of 
his “ Commemoration Ode.” But it is curious 
to note that the sixth stanza, in which the won- 
derful characterization of Lincoln appears, was 
not recited at Harvard, and not even written 
at the time of the delivery of the “Ode,” 
although added almost immediately afterwards. 
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“It is so completely imbedded in the structure of 
the ode that it is difficult to think of it as an after- 
thought. It is easy to perceive that while the glow of 
composition and of recitation was still upon him Lowell 
suddenly conceived this splendid illustration and indeed 
climax of the utterance of the Ideal which is so im- 
pressive in the fifth stanza. So free, so spontaneous is 
this characterization of Lincoln, and so concrete in 
thought, that it has been most frequently read, we sus- 
pect, of any single portion of the ode, and it is so elo- 
quent that one likes to fancy the whole force of the ode 
behind it, as if Lowell needed the fire he had fanned to 
white heat, for the very purpose of forging this last, 
firm, tempered bit of steel. Into these threescore lines 
Lowell has poured a conception of Lincoln which may 
justly be said to be to-day the accepted idea which 
Americans hold of their great President. It was the 
final expression of the judgment which had slowly been 
forming in Lowell’s own mind, and when he summed 
him up in his last line, — 
* New birth of our new soil, the first American,’ 

He was honestly throwing away all the doubts which 
had from time to time beset him, and letting his ardent 
pursuit of the ideal, his profound faith in democracy as 
incarnate in his country, centre in this one man.” 

We must pass over the period of combined 
literary and educational activity that followed 
upon the close of the war, and turn at once to 
Lowell’s career in the diplomatic service of his 
country. He was offered the Austrian mission 
soon after Hayes took the presidential chair. 
He told Mr. Howells, who approached him on 
behalf of the President, that he must decline 
the offer, but remarked, at the close of the con- 
versation, “I should like to see a play of 
Calderon.” The hint was sufficient, and soon 
thereafter he was officially invited to represent 
his country at Madrid. The social and diplo- 
matic success of his Spanish Mission were so 
marked that the appointment to the Court of 
St. James followed some three years later as a 
logical consequence. 

Lowell’s life in England as American min- 
ister was useful to both his country and himself. 
The country benefitted by a strengthening of 
the bonds of friendship between the United 
States and England ; the man benefitted by a 
broadening of his outlook and a refinement of 
his ideals. As early as 1848, he had written 
that ‘* nationality is only a less narrow form of 
provincialism, a sublimer sort of clownishness 
and ill manners.”’ But it is difficult to deny 
that Lowell, when he went to England, took 
with him something of that provincialism of 
which he himself, in his dispassionate moments, 
recognized the narrowness. An English critic 
who became one of his warmest admirers, and 
of whose sympathy there can be no doubt, 
wrote of his appearance in England as follows : 
** He came over here full of anti-English preju- 








dices. When he said, ‘ We are worth nothing 
except so far as we have disinfected ourselves 
of Anglicism,’ he fully meant what he said. 
Englishmen who met him then were apt to find 
this disinfecting process rather a nuisance, but 
with the American new-comer, if he is of the 
right strain, you have only to grin and bear. 
In the atmosphere of his fathers he will soon 
begin to grow. . . . The truth is that Lowell, 
having been thrown into the best circles — 
best, I mean, as regards their wide knowledge 
of man and of men — discovered (as Emerson 
had done before him) that the voice of the 
mob of New York is, in its Anglophobic tem- 
per at least, as far off from being the voice of 
God as that of any people under the sun. He 
found that between an American of the true 
strain and an Englishman of the true strain 
there is a stronger attraction than exists be- 
tween men of any other strain, however good. 
He found that John Bull is not quite so offen- 
sively taurine as the American pressmen paint 
him — that he is not in the habit of greeting 
Jonathan with ‘a certain condescension,’ but 
on the contrary is in the habit of treating him 
as an absolute equal in most things, and as a 
superior in some.” These remarks were made 
by Mr. Theodore Watts in a reminiscent article 
published in “The Atheneum” just after 
Lowell’s death. The simple truth is that Lowell 
had misunderstood English life and thought 
before he came to live among Englishmen, and 
when he did come to understand them, he was 
honest enough to say what he thought. Yet, 
as his biographer says, 

“ Throughout his stay in England he showed a certain 
vigilance as the champion of American institutions, 
speech, and manners which gave him the air of combat- 
iveness. An Englishman who was often his host said: 
‘I like Mr. Lowell. I like to have him here. I keep 
him as long as I can, and I am always in terror lest 
somebody shall say something about America that 
would provoke an explosion.’” 

One incident connected with Lowell’s En- 
glish experiences may be mentioned. His 
popularity was so great that it brought him, in 
18838, the election as Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Some indiscreet per- 
son having objected to the nomination because 
Lowell was an alien, the matter came up for 
lively discussion both in and out of print. 
«“ Punch,” as usual, said the final word upon 
the subject of controversy, when it published 
the following verses : 

“Analien? Goto! If fresh, genial wit 


In sound Saxon speech be not genuine grit, 
If the wisdom and mirth he has put into verse for us 
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Don’t make bim a ‘ native,’ why so much the worse for us. 
Whig, Tory, and Rad should club votes, did he need ’em, 
To honor the writer who gave Bird o’ Freedom 

To all English readers. A few miles of sea 

Make Lowell an alien? Fiddle-de-dee! 

’T is crass party spirit, Beotian, dense, 

That is alien indeed — to good taste and good sense.” 

It turned out, however, that Lowell was ineli- 
gible for the appointment, not because he was 
an alien, but by reason of his “ extra-territori- 
ality” as the American minister. 

We will close this review of a deeply-inter- 
esting work with some extracts which illustrate 
Lowell's attitude towards the larger questions 
of politics. In the strict sense, his political 
activity was confined to his services as a mem- 
ber of the Republican Convention of 1876, and 
as a Presidential Elector the following year. 
He went to the Convention as an adherent of 
Bristow and an opponent of Blaine. Writing 
of his participation in the gathering, he said : 

“TI believed that a Kentucky candidate might at least 

give the starting-point for a party at the South whose 
ne of division should be other than sectional, and by 
which the natural sympathy between reasonable and 
honest men at the North and the South should have a 
fair chance to reassert itself. We failed, but at least 
succeeded in preventing the nomination of a man whose 
success in the Convention (he would have been beaten 
disastrously at the polls) would have been a lesson to 
American youth that selfish partisanship is a set-off for 
vulgarity of character and obtuseness of moral sense. 
I am proud to say that it was New England that de- 
feated the New England candidate.” 


Eleven years later, he visited Chicago, for the 
purpose of addressing the Union League Clab 
on Washington’s birthday, and intending to 
speak upon “ American Politics.” The result- 
ing episode is thus described by Mr. Scudder : 
“The house was completely filled and Lowell was 
given a hearty welcome. The audience, however, was 
greatly taken aback at the first words of the speaker, 
for he said when he came forward that he had changed 
his subject and would speak, not on ‘ American Politics,’ 
but upon the principles of literary critism as illustrated 
by Shakespeare's ‘ Richard III.’. . . He went on tosay 
that in announcing politics as the subject of his address 
he had not fully realized the conditions under which it 
was to be delivered; that he was accustomed to speak 
frankly, but that he found himself the guest and, in a 
manner, the representative of the Club. What he had 
to say would plainly give offence to his hosts, and he 
was thus compelled on the score of courtesy to change 
his subject. The situation was one which might have 
led those present to detect some irony in Lowell’s po- 
Wares. The Union League Club was a Republican 
rganization urder the control of the Blaine wing of the 

party. eh had succeeded in getting rid of those Repub- 
who had been hostile to Blaine, amongst whom 

was the gentleman who was Lowell’s host. But Lowell 
had made no concealment of the position he occupied. 
He made it clear enough at this time, a couple of days 
later when he was a guest of the Harvard Club of Chi- 





eago. ‘I stood outside of party,’ he then said, ‘for 
nearly twenty-five years, and I was perfectly happy, I 
assure you. . . . Party organization, no doubt, is a very 
convenient thing, but a great many people, and I feel 
very strongly with them, feel that when loyalty to party 
means worse disloyalty to conscience, it is then asking 
more than any good man or any good citizen ought to 
concede,’ ” 

The treatment accorded to Lowell upon this 
occasion by the press and a large section of the 
public was of such a nature that most Chicago- 
ans of intelligence and refinement blush for 
their city whenever they recall the thing to 
mind. Both in public print and private conver- 
sation Lowell was roundly abused by those who 
should have been warmest in his defense. For 
an act prompted only by a fine sense of honor 
and exceptional delicacy of feeling he was dealt 
with as if he had been guilty of an insult to the 
public and a gross betrayal of faith. The whole 
affair was extremely discreditable to the city 
whose guest was thus treated, and we are glad 
that Mr. Scudder has at least outlined the situ- 
ation with exact truthfulness. He might pro- 
perly have gone still further, and made some 
caustic allusion to the public exhibition of bad 
manners which this episode occasioned, for in 
this, as in all other matters, it may safely be said 
of Lowell, as Tennyson said of Wellington, 

«“ Whatever record leaps to light 
He never shall be shamed.” 
Witu1am Morton Payne. 








CHINA’s INTELLECTUAL LIFE,* 


After the doleful pages of Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin’s “ The Siege in Peking,” in which the 
author appeared as a member of the church 
militant, it is a pleasure to turn to the scholarly 
and dignified volume on “ The Lore of Cathay.” 
No one has more qualifications than the Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Imperial University for 
the writing of a book which shall, within rea- 
sonable compass, give the western world a sym- 
pathetic account of “ The Intellect of China,” 
as the subtitle of the book runs; and no one 
could make better use of the knowledge labori- 
ously acquired of Chinese classics and customs 
than is here disclosed. The book summarizes 
the scholarship, philosophy, and religious 
thought of an Empire which has shown itself 
more capable of perpetuation than any institu- 
tion ever contrived by man ; and it finds here 

* Tux Lore or Caruay; ean aan By 


W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Chinese 
Imperial University. Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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a student who has so far divested himself of 
western prejudices as to see beneath the sur- 
face to the very heart of a majestic and endur- 
ing civilization. 

The sequel and complement of a former book 
from the same hand, “A Cycle of Cathay,” 
it differentiates itself from that standard work, 
which was concerned with the active life of the 
Chinese, by dealing almost exclusively with 
their intellectual life. It is divided into five 
parts, dealing respectively with the various 
intellectual departments of the Empire, its lit- 
erature, its religion and philosophy, its educa- 
tional methods, and a few studies in Chinese 
history, — the latter including a consideration 
of “ sources,” of the Tartars in ancient China, 
of international law as the Chinese know it, 
and of their diplomacy, past and present. 

Dr. Martin has no doubt that the invention 
of gunpowder and the discovery of the magnet 
as a guide to orientation rest with the ancient 
Chinese, and cites certain classical works in 
proof of the antiquity of the knowledge. He 
believes, too, that the European invention of 
movable types for printing may be traced, in 
modified form, to this ancient race. The manu- 
facture of porcelain and silk is undoubtedly 
Chinese, and they not only invented paper 
about the beginning of the Christian era, but 
made wood pulp into paper centuries ago. On 
the side of science, it is to be said that alchemy, 
the parent of modern chemistry, is eertainly 
Chinese in its origin; while astronomy has a 
history going back forty-one centuries in the 
Middle Kingdom. Decimal arithmetic is also 
theirs, with a possible beginning as early as 
2600 B.C., and a text-book setting forth its 
principles which is authentically dated 1125 
B.C. Dr. Martin shows, moreover, that the 
modern concept of ether was already a sub- 
ject of Chinese speculation in the eleventh 
century before Christ, just as suggestions of 
both the Baconian and Cartesian philosophy 
may be found in age-old discourses accepted 
among Chinese scholars. With interesting 
details of this sort the book abounds. 

Passing over the suggestions of the influence 
of the Christian religion upon the Chinese 
mind, in which the author holds a brief for 
Protestant orthodoxy, the fascinating chapter 
on Chinese education will be found worthy of 
careful study. ‘In no country,” we are told, 
“is the office of teacher more revered. Not 
only is the living instructor saluted with forms 
of profoundest respect, but the name of teacher, 
taken in the abstract, is an object of almost 





idolatrous homage.” Yet it becomes readily 

apparent that there are grave defects in the 

existing system, in which the teacher holds his 

pupil’s esteem by the exercise of what Dr. 

Martin calls “ the argument @ posteriori,” and 

keeps his little students at work for five full 

years memorizing the Chinese classics, which 

are to-day couched in a language the meaning 

of which is absolutely unknown to them. At 

the end of that time the period of exegesis sets 

in, and the minds so carefully exercised by 

long and meaningless learning by heart are 

slowly brought to fructification by the transla- 

tion into the vernacular of all the innumerable 

syllables with which they are stored. That the 

Chinese generally are not as well educated as’ 
Europeans suppose, is one of many astonishing 

statements in the book which are made to bear 

their own conviction with them. If the ability 

to read and write means what it does with us, 

hardly one Chinaman in a thousand, and not 

one Chinawoman in ten thousand, possesses — 
these accomplishments. All can read the syl- 
lables as they find them in a book, but few 
have any knowledge of what they mean; all 
can write with the copy before them, but very 
few can indite an original composition ; all can 
cipher sufficiently for their business needs, 
but there their mathematical knowledge stops 
abruptly. 

Yet China is, emphatically, the land of the 
scholar. The civil service is in the possession 
of members of the Republic of Letters to an 
extent unknown elsewhere, and for that system 
Dr. Martin professes the utmost respect. In- 
deed, he would have Christendom take it over 
in all its essentials. 


“The bare suggestion may perhaps provoke a smile; 
but are not the long duration of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and the vast population to which it has served to 
secure’ a fair measure of prosperity, phenomena that 
challenge admiration? Why should it be considered 
derogatory to our civilization to copy an institution 
which is confessedly the masterpiece in that skillful 
mechanism — the balance-wheel that regulates the 
working of that wonderful machinery? . . . More con- 
genial to the spirit of our free government, it might be 
expected to yield better fruits in this country than in 
China. In British India it works admirably [and in 
Egypt and the Malayan States even more admirably]. 
In Great Britain, too, the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices have been placed on a competitive basis; and 
something of the same kind must be done for our for- 
eign service if we wish our influence abroad to be at all 
commensurate with our greatness and prosperity at 
home. When will our government learn that a good 
consul is worth more than a man-of-war, and that an 
able minister is of more value than a whole fleet of 
iron-clads?” 

Dr. Martin commends the Chinese for many 
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things, but always with discrimination and 

intelligence. Their ideals of patriotism seem 

admirable, as they are disclosed to us, and an 

ode of the late Emperor contains these lines: 

“To maintain prosperity, we must cherish fear, and 
rejoice with trembling. 

In your new poems, therefore, be slow to extol the 
vastness of the Empire; 

Rather by faithful advice uphold the throne.” 

The volume abounds with photographs of 
the scenes mentioned, and the publishers have 
given it a most attractive outward setting. 


Watwace Rice. 





MCCLELLAN AS A GREAT COMMANDER.* 





The difficulties under which a democracy 
conducts war was epitomized in the career of 
General George B. McClellan, whose Life by 
General Peter S. Michie, the latest addition to 
Appletons’ “ Great Commanders” series, at- 
tains its greatest value, perhaps, not from what 
soldiers may learn from its pages as to the 
proper conduct of campaigns and battles, but 
from the warnings which MeClellan’s career 
gives to presidents, cabinets, bureau officers, 
and congresses, concerning what civilians in 
positions of authority and influence should not 
do. From the settlement of the colonies to the 
present time, we have never been long without 
war; and we have so persistently repeated, 
throughout our colonial and national existence 
— in the war of the Revolution, in the war of 
1812, in the Civil War, and in the recent war 
with Spain — the error of civilian interference 
in the conduct of military affairs, that the rec- 
ord as it stands must be attributed less to igno- 
rance of our own history, faulty logic, and hasty 
mistakes of judgment, than to the impatience of 
our people, our national traits of character, and 
our political and social institutions, which are 
little adapted to the making of war. 

MeClellan’s career is enshrouded in such 
historical confusion that the sincere biographer, 
who seeks to account for it by a scientific con- 
sideration of all the elements of the case, 
attempts a most formidable undertaking ; and 
perhaps no man who lived during the Civil 
War period, who has associated with the par- 
ticipants in the struggle, whose judgment has 
been influenced by the writings of the survivors 
of the conflict and disturbed by the conflicting 
reputations of the “ great captains with their 
guns,” can be expected to grapple with the 








task in a way thoroughly to satisfy logical 
readers of the correctness of the explanatory 
theory at which he may arrive. From the 
very number of the contentions in regard to 
McClellan’s plans and achievements, it is 
necessary that his case should be considered 
freshly, with all the industry required to weigh 
the evidence, and by a mind gifted and trained 
in the analytical power of determining which 
is the vital piece of evidence in the mass of 
testimony, and what is the weight of the evi- 
dence. Much of the confusion and many of the 
conflicting claims in connection with the mili- 
tary careers of the Civil War are to be directly 
traced to a want of the analytical power often 
combined with that defective reasoning which 
Lord Kelvin has said has lost more vessels 
than have been sunk by faulty seamanship. 

To the doubts and contentions hovering over 
all McClellan’s career, the late General Michie 
endeavored to apply a simple and readily 
understood theory. To McClellan, this biog- 
raphy attributes every personal virtue, — high- 
mindedness, a noble and generous character, 
lofty patriotism, industry, mastery over details, 
great capacity for organization, fondness for 
the study of strategy. The book is also fair 
to McClellan in its enumeration of the personal 
and political difficulties with which the army 
commander had to contend. But it also taxes 
him with persistent exaggeration of the enemy’s 
strength, with lack of aggressiveness, with 
timidity, and tactical incapacity. Let us con- 
sider some of MeClellan’s difficulties. 

Called to the command of McDowell’s de- 
feated army and the troops at Washington 
immediately after the battle of Bull Run, and 
assigned to the task of making an army out of 
a mob, McClellan on the one hand was hindered 
by the presence of General Scott, who was still 
at the head of the regular army, and on the 
other hand by the ignorance of his staff and 
line officers. The amount of personal work 
thrown upon him in the organization of the 
Army of the Potomac, because of the absence 
of competent subordinate officers, was so pro- 
digious that, strong as he was, he broke down 
physically under the burden. November 1, 
1861, Scott was retired; and McClellan, be- 
coming General-in-Chief, had to consider larger 
plans than those which related merely to the 
Army of the Potomac. The whole theatre of 
the war was under his direction. Very notable 
at this time was his desire to have Genera! 
Buell march to the relief of the loyal people of 
Eastern Tennessee. 
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Early in the winter, McClellan was stricken 
with typhoid fever. Stanton succeeded Cam- | 
eron as Secretary of War, and the attitude of 
the department changed from one of cordial 
support to one of hostility to the army com- 
mander. The Congressional Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, of which Wade and 
Chandler were the leading spirits,— a com- 
mittee of whose star-chamber proceedings, of 
whose indictments, one-sided trials and convic- 
tions of prominent officers, it is difficult to 
condemn in terms of moderation, — was ag- 
gressively hostile to McClellan. The pressure 
of the politicians was for an immediate advance 
of the army, fit or unfit ; and during the period 
of McClellan’s illness in the early winter, the 
President, by consulting with several of Me- 
Clellan’s subordinates in the presence of Cab- 
inet officers, tried to formulate by committee a 
plan of campaign at a season of the year which 
would have doomed any overland campaign to 
failure. On January 27, 1862, Mr. Lincoln 
ordered that a general movement of the Union 
forces be made on February 22; and for the 
same day the President ordered a movement 
of the Army of the Potomac upon the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad. Finally, Mr. Lincoln 
was persuaded to abandon his plan of campaign 
for MeClellan’s Peninsula plan. It may be 
said at this time that, coming to Washington 
in midsummer, McClellan had done everything 
that could be reasonably expected of him in 
the few months before the season of bad roads 
set in, and that thereafter nothing could be 
undertaken with any chance of success until 
the roads had again become passable. Had 
McClellan marched out to the Occoquan, in 
the fall of 1861, we may safely infer from the 
career of the Confederate General Joseph E. 
Johnston — which, from the beginning of his 
service along the Potomac in Virginia, on the 
Peninsula, in the Vieksburg campaign, and 
before Sherman, was uniformly and throughout 
one of retrogression — that the Confederates 
would simply have fallen back, and little would 
have been gained except the marching experi- 
ence. It is General Michie’s view, however, 
that MeClellan should have made the movement. 

By the spring of 1862, — that is, before 
there could be any reasonable hope of a suc- 
cessful general movement of McClellan’s army, 
—the army commander's standing with the 
President had been so undermined that it was 
deemed necessary by McClellan, in order to 
win the President’s consent to a movement by 





way of the Chesapeake Bay to Urbana on the 


Rappahannock River, that the plan should be 
submitted to the approval of his subordinate 
generals. The nature of the proposition suffi- 
ciently indicates the conditions which made it 
necessary, conditions under which no general 
could hope to conduct campaigns to a successful 
issue. On March 8, the President selected for 
him four corps commanders,— McDowell, Sum- 
ner, Heintzelman, and Keyes. Of the degree 
of capacity indicated and reputation made by 
these officers, it is sufficient to say that theirs 
are not among the great names of the war. 
Sumner and Heintzelman were already well 
advanced in years; Keyes was soon retired ; 
and McDowell, like McClellan, had already 
suffered from being expected to do with raw 
volunteers that which only an organized and 
disciplined army could accomplish. The Presi- 
dent also ordered that McClellan’s movement 
should not be made without leaving in front of 
Washington a sufficient force for its protection, 
and that, this being done and the Potomac 
cleared of the foe, the movement should begin 
on March 18 ; and on March 11, the President 
relieved McClellan of all military departments 
outside of the Department of the Potomac, an 
act not calculated to increase the degree of 
confidence still felt in the General. 

It seems now unfortunate that McClellan 
abandoned his Urbana plan for the movement 


| up the Peninsula between the York and James 


Rivers, from Fort Monroe as a base. The 
movement from Urbana would certainly have 
resulted in the capture or quick retirement of 
Magruder’s forces on the Peninsula below, and 
would probably have compelled the retirement 
of Johnston from the immediate vicinity of 
Washington. But as Johnston retired: at this 
time, of his own volition, to the line of the 
Rappahannock, we have to consider chiefly the 
superiority of a movement threatening Ma- 
gruder’s rear, in contrast with the one actually 
made upon his front. What MecClellan’s mo- 
tives were for the change, are not clear. He 
himself said that the Administration forced the 
change upon him. The present biographer 
does not accept this view, but he does not clear 
up the matter altogether. The confusion con- 
tinued, not through McClellan’s fault, when 
the General desired to make a flank movement 
up the York River for the purpose of turning 
the Confederate position at Yorktown and ar- 
riving quickly at West Point on the Richmond 
and York River Railroad, within thirty miles 
of Richmond. No adequate codperation of the 
navy was arranged for or apparently contem- 
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plated by the authorities ; and MeClellan was 
left to make the best of the direct movement 
upon Magruder’s front. 

Once under way, McClellan was furnished 
with a map prepared by General Wool’s topo- 
graphical engineer, which failed entirely to 
show that the Warwick River ran across the 
Peninsula. Behind this stream McClellan 
found the Confederates entrenched. His own 
generals and his staff proved unequal to their 
positions. General Michie says that at York- 
town McClellan encountered the most critical 
moment in his career,— implying that he 
should have attacked promptly, instead of set- 
tling down to a siege. Undoubtedly he should 
have attacked. McClellan had much to learn 
about the practical handling of an army in 
front of a foe. He had had so far little op- 
portunity to learn. But there is little more 
reason for considering Yorktown a critical 
moment in McClellan’s career than for thinking 
Shiloh a critical moment in the careers of 
Grant and Sherman. 

In spite of Yorktown, McClellan, with ex- 
perience, with better corps commanders such 
as Meade picked out later for the same army, 
and with a staff such as Meade was enabled 
later to develope, might have run the glorious 
eareer of a successful general. That he could 
have rushed into Richmond with the army as 
it was in the spring of 1862, is not by any 
means made clear, even if we ignore the op- 
position of hurrying Confederate reinforce- 
ments. That McClellan was steadily improv- 
ing a8 a commanding general is shown by his 
subsequent Antietam campaign, which, in spite 
of the serious blunder of a weak corps com- 
mander of whom McClellan said truly that he 
was only fitted to command a regiment, was 
highly successful. 

The important question of McClellan's posi- 
tion astride the Chickahominy, and the other 
question whether the retirement to the James 
River was voluntary, or was forced upon him 
by Lee in part and in part was the result of 
his own timidity, are discussed with every dis- 
position on the part of the biographer to be 
fair to the army commander ; but it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that General Michie’s 
appreciation of the tactical blunders of Mc- 
Clellan’s army — blunders due largely to the 
lack of practical experience on the part of 
McClellan and his corps commanders, — and 
a certain impatience with the resulting faulty 
manceuvring in the face of the foe, prevented 
the biographer from giving due value to the 








soundness of McClellan’s strategical plans. 
At the same period, and in the same campaign, 
tactical mistakes were made abundantly in 
Lee’s army by Stonewall Jackson and other 
Confederate generals. In the Antietam cam- 
paign, Lee’s strategical movements were of the 
most dangerous character. In the Gettysburg 
campaign, his tactics were faulty in the ex- 
treme; and, indeed, it was not until the last 
year of the war that Lee’s tactics developed to 
the point where they would bear the severest 
scrutiny. McClellan had no such opportunity 
to learn the art of war. 

With every disposition to be just toward the 
subject of his biography, General Michie early 
in his book, in his account of the Rich Moun- 
tain affair in West Virginia, indicates the 
attitude of disapproval which he steadily main- 
tains toward all McClellan’s movements in the 
field. Now McClellan’s movement upon Rich 
Mountain was as well planned as Stonewall 
Jackson’s flank march upon Hooker at Chan- 
eellorsville ; although, of course, the battle at 
Rich Mountain was on much the smaller scale. 
But General Michie would take away much 
credit from McClellan, because it was Rose- 
erans who, by McClellan’s orders, making the 
flanking movement on the right, discovered the 
theretofore unknown woods-road which led him 
to the Confederate flank unobserved. Inas- 
much as in the older parts of our country, 
wherever extensive woods exist, woods-roads 
are also to be found, McClellan in strict equity 
cannot be deprived of the credit of his victory 
because his subordinate, acting under McClel- 
lan’s orders and moving in the way that 
McClellan had directed him to go, was so con- 
spicuous an element in the affair. 

The presumption in favor of the idea that 
McClellan’s right was extended on the north 
bank of the Chickahominy for the purpose of 
connecting with McDawell’s foree when the 
latter should move down from the Rappahan- 
nock, is so strong that, even if we did not have 
the emphatic statements of McClellan himself 
and his confidants in support of it, the minor 
evidence to the opposite effect does not appear 
sufficient to overthrow it. The unfortunate 
position of the army was due to two counter- 
acting influences at work, — one being McClel- 
lan’s desire to move to the James, and the 
other the desire of the civil authorities for a 
more or less direct covering of Washington. 
Lee’s attack on McClellan’s right set the Union 
commander free to go where he wanted to go. 
Lee’s attack on the Pennsylvania Reserves at 
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Mechanicsville was made on Jane 26. But on 
the 18th McClellan had ordered supplies sent 
up the James. The movement to the James was 
already under way when Lee attacked at 
Mechanicsville, a Union victory which certainly 
gave McClellan no cause to hurry. 

Nor does General Michie appear to give full 
value to the strategical importance of the battle 
of South Mountain, the turning-point in the 
Antietam campaign. The forcing of Turner's 
Pass was most skilfully and successfully done, 
and caused Lee to prepare for and consider an 
immediate retirement to Virginia. Consider- 
ing the circumstances, the forcing of the 
_ mountain pass was promptly done. Lee’s 
“lost orders,” which came into McClellan’s 
possession, placed at the pass a Confederate 
force sufficient to hold it against a host. As 
a matter of fact, a large part of this force had 
gone on toward Hagerstown; but of this, 
McClellan could have no knowledge. Even 
as it was, the Confederate force left at the pass 
was sufficient to prevent Cox from gaining the 
crest to the south of the pass, and Gibbon from 
making any headway in front of the pass. 
Meade’s successful gaining of the crest by 
assault on the right compelled Lee to abandon 
the position. At Fairfield Pass, in July, 1863, 
a small Confederate rear-guard was sufficient 
to make so capable a corps commander as Sedg- 
wick, with so large a force as the Sixth Corps, 
think that the pass could only be forced after 
long delay ; and Sedgwick’s decision has never 
been questioned. In the ensuing battle of 
Antietam —a wasteful engagement on Lee’s 
part, and one fought after he had seen that his 
campaign of invasion had come to grief — 
McClellan only failed of a decisive tactical 
success because of the well-meaning Burnside’s 
shortcomings as a corps commander. But even 
then, all the substantial results were with 
McClellan. Lee’s scheme of invading Pennsy)- 
vania had been abandoned before. From being 
the aggressor, he had from South Mountain on- 
ward been upon the defensive ; and he now aban- 
doned the battle-field and returned to Virginia. 

The obvious tactical errors in McClellan’s 
battles — some of these errors due to untrained 
subordinates and inexperience in actual war- 
fare — should not prevent a due appreciation 
of his comprehension of larger strategical prob- 
lems. It looks now as if the greatest error in 
all his campaigns was committed by the civil 
authorities in bringing his army away from the 
James. General Lee never forgot what Mc- 
Clellan’s threat pointed out to him, and before 





Grant’s 1864 campaign was under way wrote 
to President Davis of the possibility that the 
Union forces might cut the Weldon Railroad 
and compel the evacuation of Petersburg and 
the downfall of Richmond. 

General Michie suggests that longer experi- 
ence might have eliminated McClellan’s faults 
as a tactician, — a suggestion which will also 
be found in my earlier “Life of General 
Meade”’ in the same series. MeClelian’s claim 
to be remembered, according to his present 
biographer, will rest upon his organization of 
the Army of the Potomac,—a stupendous 
work, performed under many difficulties. Im- 
portant as McClellan’s work was, the organi- 
zation of the Army of the Potomac did not 
reach a state approaching perfection until the 
spring of 1864, by which time the inadequate 
staff and corps commanders had been gotten 
rid of, and Meade’s orders were elaborated by 
so able a chief of staff as Humphreys, and 
executed by such competent corps commanders 
as Hancock, Sedgwick, and Warren. But to 
the foundation of McClellan’s claim to the grati- 
tude of his country should be added his suc- 
cessful Antietam campaign, — the five most 
vital battles of the war (apart from sieges like 
the Siege of Vicksburg), being Gettysburg, 
South Mountain and Antietam (considered 
together), Nashville, Champion Hill (which 
decided that Pemberton should be shut up in 
Vicksburg), and Chattanooga. This list throws 
the names of Meade, McClellan, Thomas, and 
Grant, among Civil War generals, into promi- 
nence for having rendered the most conspicuous 
service to the Union in the hour of most vital 
need. Overshadowed by Gettysburg, — as it 
always will be, and justly, — still, the import- 
ance of the Antietam campaign will some day 
be better appreciated than it is now. 

Isaac R. PENNYPACKER. 








A COMPOSITE AMERICAN HIsTORY.* 





With the appearance of the fourth volume, 
covering the years 1845 to 1900, Professor 
Hart’s story of American development as told 
by contemporary writers is completed. 

The design of the series was an excellent 
one to begin with, and the manner of elabor- 


* American History Toutp spy Conremporarizs. Ed- 
ited by Albert Bushnell Hart. Volume I., Era of Coloniza- 
tion, 1492-1689 ; Volume II., Building of the Republic, 1689- 
1783; Volume III., National Expansion, 1783-1845; Volume 
IV., Welding of the Nation, 1845-1900. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 
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ating it has been such as to give these four 
volumes a secure place among the books of 
permanent value to all who are interested in 
American history. The objects sought by the 
editor were two: 

“ First, to put within convenient reach of schools, 
libraries, and scholars authoritative texts of rare or 
quaint writings in American history contemporary with 
the events which they describe, and in the second place, 
to give, in a succession of scenes, a notion of the move- 
ment and connection of the history of America, so that 
from this work by itself may be had an impression of 
the forces which have shaped our history and the prob- 
lems upon which they have worked.” 

The success of such an undertaking de- 
manded that the reader should feel absolutely 
sure of the genuineness of the extracts given, 
and, furthermore, that he should have the 
utmost confidence in the discriminating judg- 
ment of the editor. As to the latter point 
there is probably little doubt, considering Pro- 
fessor Hart's place among students of American 
history ; and for the former strict rules were 
followed : 

“ First of all, pains have been taken to use the first 
authoritative edition of each work in English; and a 
faithful translation of pieces in foreign languages. 
Next, the copy is meant to be exact. . . . Words not 
easily recoguized are, however, repeated in modern 
dress in brackets. Next, the quotations are meant to 
be exact, all omissions being indicated, and the place 
where the extract was found being noted at the end.” 

The result of the study is found in the 
twenty-five hundred pages of gathered glean- 
ings from diaries, letters, reports, discussions, 
reminiscences, addresses, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other sources of materials, some 
manuscripts being available for the more recent 
period. Official documents find no place, these 
having been collated by Preston, Macdonald, 
and others, but the expression of opinion 
throughout the years is clearly shown by the 
wide range of selection, the philosophy of 
“ Mr. Dooley ” and the words of popular songs 
being presented along with the sounding sen- 
tences of some great oration or the studied 
argument upon some great theme of present 
moment. And so the volumes may be consid- 
ered not alone a compendium of history, but 
also a study in American literature, showing 
in a wonderfully interesting way the changes 
and improvement in American writing, spell- 
ing, and thinking during nearly three hundred 
years. 

The latest volume, finishing the series, was 
no doubt the most difficult in preparation, being 
nearest to the life activity of many yet living, 
and the selection of materials to illustrate the 





history of the last twenty years must have been 
a peculiarly trying task. Upon some questions 
public opinion is not yet settled, and twenty 
years hence a selection made in 1901 may be 
rejected as entirely unrepresentative, whereas 
the judgment of history probably has been 
finally passed upon the great topics of the 
periods illustrated by the first, second, and 
third volumes. 

An idea of the skill and resources of the 
editor may be gained by a study of Part IX., 
which is devoted to recent American problems. 
The five chapters discuss the Spanish War, 
Questions of Colonization, Foreign Problems, 
Problems of Government, and Social Problems ; 
and the names of writers include Admiral 
Dewey, Captain Mahan, Ex-Secretary Day, 
Governor Leonard Wood, President McKinley, 
Ex-Secretary Richard Olney, President Roose- 
velt, Ex-Secretary Carl Schurz, Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis, Mr. Henry W. Grady, President Eliot, 
and Mr. Booker T. Washington. Not every- 
one may agree with Professor Hart regarding 
the final value of the selections printed, but 
the names just specified will convince any critic 
that an honest effort has been made to choose 
representative literature of the present day. 

The obligation due the editor for the series 
is great, and as the volumes become more and 
more familiar in private study and public 
library, the feeling of appreciation will steadily 


increase. Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 








MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN ACTRESS.* 





A theatrical memoir of more than ordinary 
interest, owing to the eventful and highly in- 
teresting career of its author, is “ Life on the 
Stage,” which sets forth the personal experi- 
ences and recollections of Miss Clara Morris. 
Her career was most eventful, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term; it was full of many 
and diverse interests, and the real measure of 
her ultimate success can only be estimated 
when all these interests are taken into account. 

Miss Morris was born at Toronto on a cer- 
tain 17th of March in the early fifties; but 
six months completed her period of existence in 
the Dominion. Her early life in the States was 
not altogether free from hardship and pov- 
erty, and there is a pathetic strain in her 
narrative as she tells of the early struggles — 
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the sad neglect of a faithless father and the 
untiring toil of aloving mother. When thirteen 
years of age she went on the stage as a ballet- 
girl, taking part in the marches and dances 
of a play called “The Seven Sisters,” for which 
service she received the munificent sum of 
three dollars a week. Step by step she ad- 
vanced in her profession, and as the years 
crept by she became possessed of a broader 
and more comprehensive view of the drama ; 
standing bumbly at the knee of Shakespeare, 
she began to learn something of another world 
—fairy-like in fascination, marvellous in re- 
ality. It is to be remembered that at about 
this time Forrest, crowned and wrapped in 
royal robes, was yet tottering on his throne ; 
Charlotte Cushman was the Tragic Queen of 
the stage; James Murdoch, highly esteemed, 
was still acting ; Joseph Jefferson, E. L. Daven- 
port, Charles Culdock, J. K. Hackett, Maggie 
Mitchell, and Matilda Heron were numbered 
among the popular favorites ; and Edwin Booth, 
the greatest light of all, was rising in golden 
glory in the East. 

In comparing the actor of forty years ago 
with the actor of to-day, Miss Morris makes a 
statement which will] elicit protest from many 
quarters. 

“Looking back to the actors of ’65, I can’t help 
noticing the difference between their attitude of mind 
toward their profession and that of the actor of to-day. 
Salaries were much smaller then, work was harder, but 
life was simpler. The actor had no social standing; he 
was no longer looked down upon, but he was an un- 
known quantity; he was, in short, an actor pure and 
simple. He had enthusiasm for his profession — he 
lived to act, not merely living by acting. He had more 
superstition than religion and no politics at all; but he 
was patriotic and shouldered his gun and marched away 
in the ranks as cheerfully as any other citizen soldier. 
But above all and beyond all else, the men and women 
respected their chosen profession. Their constant as- 
sociation of mind with Shakespeare seemed to have 
given them a certain dignity of bearing as well as of 
speech. To-day our actors have in many cases won 
some social recognition, and they must therefore give 
a portion of their time to social duties. They are club- 
men, and another portion of their time goes in club 
lounging. They draw large salaries and too frequently 
they have to act in long running plays, that are made 
up of smartish wit and cheapest cynicism — mere froth 
and frivolity,— while the effective smashing of the 
Seventh Commandment has been for so long a time the 
principal motif of both drama and, farce that one cannot 
wonder much at the general tone of flippancy prevail- 
ing among theatrical people of to-day. . . . They are 
sober, they are honest, they are generous, but they 
seem to have grown utterly flippant, and I can’t help 
wondering if this alteration can have come about through 
the change in their mental pabulum. At all events, as 
I watehed and listened in the old days, it seemed to 
me that they were never weary of discussing readings, 





expressions, emphasis, and action. One would remark, 
say at a rehearsal of ‘ Hamlet,’ that Macready gave a 
certain line in this manner, and ancther wo in- 
stantly express a preference for a Forrest—or a 
Davenport — reading, and then the argument would be 
on, and only a call to the stage would end the weighing 
of words, the placing of commas, etc.” 

It was in her third season that Miss Morris’s 
position became an anomalous one; it showed 
that in the girl there dwelt a latent spark of 
genius waiting to be fanned into a flame. She 
studied in one afternoon, letter perfect, the 
part of King Charles in “ Faint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady,” and played it, in borrowed 
clothes, without any rehearsal whatever. This 
was followed by a greater success when she ap- 
peared in an adaptation of «La Maison Rouge” 
in support of that sterling actress, Miss Sallie 
St. Clair — wife of Charles Barras, the wealthy 
and eccentric author of tie “ Black Crook.” 

“ All girls have their gods. Some girls 
change theirs often. My gods were few. 
Sometimes I cast one down, but I never 
changed them; and on the highest, whitest 
pedestal of all, grave and gentle, stood the 
god of my professional idolatry — Edwin 
Booth.” And when the great actor played 
Hamlet in Mr. John A. Ellsler’s company, the 
author of these interesting memoirs received 
the greatest surprise of her girlhood days, 
when, in looking over the proposed cast, she 
saw the entry: ‘Queen Gertrude — Miss 
Morris.” But, notwithstanding that he looked 
more like her father than she like Hamlet's 
mother, she added another successful rdle to 
her fast-increasing repertory. 

“It would seem like a presumption for me to try to 
add one little leaf to the tight-woven laurel crown he 
wore. Everyone knows the agony of his ‘ Fool’s Re- 
venge,’ the damnable malice of his Jago, the beauty 
and fire of Antonio, and the pure. perfection of his 
Hamlet, — but how many knew the slow, cruel martyr- 
dom of his private life! which he bore with such mute 
patience that in my heart there is an altar raised to 
the memory of that Saint Edwin of many sorrows, who 
was known and envied by the world at large, as the 
great actor, Edwin Booth.” 


After a short engagement in Cincinnati as 
leading lady, Miss Morris signed a contract 
with Augustin Daly, and gained the proud dis- 
tinction of being the first Western actress 
accepted by a New York audience. She was 
likewise the first actress who attempted with 
any degree of success the modern French 
emotional drama: her success in the rdle of 
Alize is one of the memorable incidents of 
New York theatrical history. She was, how- 
ever, to our mind, much better fitted for parts 
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requiring stormy and passionate acting than 
for pathetic scenes. 

It is impossible to trace minutely Miss Mor- 
ris’s career under the managerial guidance of 
Daly and Palmer. Needless to add, her wide 
acquaintance with theatrical celebrities, her 
ability to depict their habits, talk, manners, 
disposition, and appearance, with the exactness 
of reality, combine to render her book fasci- 
nating and instructive. Her style is graphic, 
fluent, and luminous; she has an exquisite 
appreciation of wit and wisdom ; and her ven- 
eration for contemporary actors and actresses, 
combined as it is with the most uncommon 
perspicacity, is an additional qualification. 
Her volame does not belong to that class of 
theatrical memoirs which know no distinction 
— her life was not devoid of striking events 
and her career was one of triumph ; thus there 
was full seope for narrative, criticism, and 
personal reminiscence, which forms a book of 
haman, tender, and personal interest. 

Incram A. PYLe. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


oluiitans Nearly all of the books written by 
Ajrica’s _ Englishmen concerning the South 
African war might be listed under 

the general title of “The Price We Are Paying.” 
“ What We Are Getting ” will perhaps better serve 
as a designation for Mr. W. Bleloch’s “ The New 
South Africa: Its Value and Development” 
(Doubleday). It is a general survey of the natural 
wealth of the Transvaal Republic and Orange Free 
State, as seen by a man of wide acquaintance with 
those two countries, coupled with an inquiry into 
the social conditions of the Burghers, the Uitland- 
ers, and the Kaffirs, as they are likely to exist at 
the anticipated conclusion of hostilities. Mr. 
Bleloch, it is not necessary to insist, is an enthusi- 
astic British partisan, and a believer in the leader- 
ship of Messrs. Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamber- 
lain. He finds it necessary, therefore, to omit all 
reference to the liberal movement among the 
Barghers of the Transvaal which came within a few 
handred votes of electing the late General Joubert 
over President Krueger in 1893, and was increasing 
in strength daily until the Jameson outrage put an 
absolute end to internal reforms and left Mr. 
Krueger the practically unanimous choice of the 
Republie in 1898. Mr. Bleloch is aleo a voluntary 
witness to the conspiracy against the British in 
general, whieh is so positively denied by Messrs. 
Brice, Gooch, and others. It may be added that 
he is ati optimist of no mean order, as may be seen 
frotn such statements as “ The successful result of 
the War . . . has fully justified the cost,” which 





he estimates at less than £150,000,000 ; « England 


has entrenched her position among the nations by 
the War”; and “If the whole cost of the War had 
to be borne by the British people, they would have 
gained by having kept intact that force in the 
world which is theirs, and which it ought to be 
their steadfast and proudest aim to maintain.” It 
is perhaps idle to censure historical faults in a book 
which is avowedly “an unofficial prospectus of the 
work which lies before the British administration 
in the new Colonies,” for there can be no doubt of 
the value which its contents afford to those who are 
seeking wealth in South Africa, assuming that 
Great Britain finally developes a policy which will 
make such a quest possible. The gold deposits 
oceupy six chapters; the coal fields another; dia- 
monds and other minerals, dynamite and land, each 
one more; immigration, the Uitlanders, the Boers, 
and the black natives, each one; while separate 
sections of the narrative are given up to “ Industry 
and Commerce,” “The Railways,” “Summary of 
Resources and Crown Assets,” “The Present and 
Future Administration,” “The Fiscal Policy — 
Capacity to Pay Part of the War Debt,” and a 
separate consideration of the Orange Free State 
under its new title of the “ Orange River Colony.” 
The work concludes with an extended series of ap- 
pendices, made up for the most part of the statistics 
necessary to support the contentions of the several 
chapters; and there is an index. 


An attempted In an illustrated volume of five hun- 
revival of dred pages, Dr. Bernard Hollander 
phrensiogy. expounds “The Mental Functions 
of the Brain” (Putnams), with the purpose of 
showing that the results of modern research all 
tend to reinstate the conclusions of the early phre- 
nologists. This “first work of the subject since 
the dawn of modern scientific research ” is indeed 
a curious conglomerate of latter-day knowledge, of 
distorted interpretations of clinical evidence, of far- 
fetched and one-sided presentations of questionable 
observations, and of a profound lack of appreciation 
of modern logic as a scientific implement. It is 
true enough, and is well pointed out by the author, 
that the merits of Gall as an anatomist and physi- 
ologist of his day are considerable, that many of 
the extreme forms of quackery practised under 
the name of phrenology are not traceable to him 
or to the doctrines to which his teachings properly 
led, that some of the results of the phrenologists 
find analogies in the results of the modern “ locali- 
zationists,”” — and yet it is still truer that the spirit 
and results of phrenology at its best are totally out 
of relation with the Spirit and the results of that 
form of intellectual endeavor from which the ripe 
and nutritious fruits of science have sprung. It is 
80 easy to produce a travesty of the facts and argu- 
ments of science, — of which, indeed, this able and 
painstaking work is a remarkable example; the 
line that divides truth from error, the sublime from 
the ridiculous, is often so tortuous and indistinct 
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that it requires the most careful and trained seruatiny 
to distinguish the boundaries of the two. It is this 
power that forms one of the goals of a real educa- 
tion. It may be that somewhere in the arbitrary 
and logic-iess teachings of phrenology is to be found 
much of the cream of science; but if so, it is safe 
to say that the cream has turned sour. 


“ How Jacques Came into the For- 
est of Arden” is the title of an 
attractive little hand-made book 
lately issued from the Blue Sky Press, Chicago. 
This “ impertinence,” as its author, Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie, modestly calls it, is an original bit of read- 
ing between Shakespeare’s lines, or rather between 
his acts. Jacques, for once garrulous and lucid at 
the same moment, stretches Arden-fashion in the 
shade and explains himself to Amiens, taking as 
his text that oracular reply of his te Rosalind’s 
scornful arraignment: “Yes, I have gained my 
experience.” It is a strange tale he has to tell, — 
of the Lady Lucinda, whose wondrous “ moonlit 
beauty ”’ drove him mad first for love and then for 
hate, of the revenge he took upon her, and the 
farewell of her that brought him, curt-tongued and 
melancholic, to share the Duke’s exile; and in the 
main he tells it as Jacques should. One wishes, to 
be sure, that he had once again “met a fool i’ the 
forest,’ and been made to unburden himself to 
Touchstone in riddles as of old. It is hard to fancy 
Jacques, the poseur, the lover of two-edged words, 
suddenly grown quite so frank and simple or so 
tolerant of Amiens’s humble understanding. But 
out of this too-mellowed urbanity the old Jacques 
breaks every now and then with a gibe or an epi- 
gram polished to his own delightful shine. And 
the little idyl is touched throughout with the spirit 
of Arden Forest. One wishes there were more of 
this sort of Shakespearean comment. The book is 
made to fit its contents, with antique board covers, 
hand-illaminated initials, and some dainty pen 
drawings, which add much to its quaint charm. 


An echo from 
Arden Forest. 


Tt has been known for several years 
that Mr. Elliot Stock, the London 
publisher, was at work upon a reprint 
in facsimile of “ The Germ,” that most interesting 
and most inaccessible of all fugitive periodicals. 
Indeed the project was formed nearly twenty years 
ago; but it was found that certain of the magazine’s 
contributors were averse to having their youthfal 
writings resurrected in this way, and it became 
necessary to postpone publicatien until expirations 
of copyright should make such minor objections 
unavailing. The original editor of “The Germ,” 
Mr. William M. Rossetti, was one of the first who 
consented to the enterprise (representing also his 
more famous brother and sister in the matter), and 
was engaged to contribute an Introduction to the 
edition. In the form in which it is finally issued, 
Mr. Stock’s reprint bears evidence that the years 
of delay have been utilized to perfect the work in 


A famous 


pericdical 
in facsimile. 





every detail, and it would be difficult to say wherein 


‘it could now be improved. The frontispiece etch- 


ings and outside wrappers are reproduced by photo- 
graphic process; the text is reprinted from 
following the original line for line and letter for 
letter, typographical errors included. The four 
numbers of the magazine are loosely enclosed in a 
handsome case of paper-covered boards, bearing 
the title in gilt on back and side. Mr. Rossetti’s 
Introduction, filling some twenty-five closely-printed 
pages, is contained in a separate pamphlet of uni- 
form size. Coming from the pen of one more 
intimately acquainted with the history of “The 
Germ” than any other man now living, it must be 
at once accepted as the most authoritative, as it 
certainly is the fullest, account of this “ amazing 
publication” that has yet appeared. It is needless 
to say that through this successful undertaking, Mr. 
Stock has placed every student of Victorian litera- 
tare in his debt. In the matter of price, there is a 
difference of some hundreds of dollars between this 
reprint and a set of the original magazine; as re- 
gards actual desirability there is no other than a 
purely sentimental difference. The 250 copies 
imported for sale in America bear the imprint of 
Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, who will be remembered 
as the publisher of the beautiful edition (in no sense 
a facsimile) of “The Germ” issued in 1898, and 
long since out of print. 


In Messrs. Greenough and Kitt- 
redge’s “ Words and their Ways in 
English Speech” (Macmillan) we 
have a history of the development of the English 
language in which the authors strike out boldly into 
new and hitherto little-trodden paths. A large part 
of the histories of Lounsbury and Emerson, for 
example, is given up to the matter of inflections. 
In the work before us, however, inflections are dis- 
posed of in a dozen pages; while the book includes 
discussions of such topics as “ Language as Poetry,” 
“ Fossils,” ‘Generalization and Specialization of 
Meaning,” “Transference of Meaning,” “ Degen- 
eration of Meaning,” “Euphemism,” words from 
animal, place, and personal names, and the like. 
Sach chapters, filled with such a wealth of illustra- 
tion, could not have been written a few years ago, 
and show what a debt we owe the workers on the 
great Historical English Dictionary and other phil- 
ologists whom that book has stimulated to under- 
take special investigations of our speech. The 
authors have not been slow to incorporate the re- 
sults of the most recent studies, especially those of 
the science of meanings. And they have not —— 
copied etymologies ; we find here several independ- 
ent studies of the changes words have undergone. 
Throughout the book one sees traces of the profes- 
sor of Latin, and one cannot help feeling that the 
book is decidedly the better from the fact that its 
subject-matter has been scrutinized from two points 
of view, that of the English and that of the Latin 
specialist. In expounding the principles which 
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have governed the development of our complex 
language, and in revealing the wealth of its vocabu- 
lary and explaining the sources of that wealth, the 
writers have been eminently successful. Whether 
the book will prove a satisfactory college text-book 
can be better told a year hence; but as a popular 
though accurate exposition of a subject which has 
always been of the utmost importance, and which 
no one can now pronounce uninteresting, we do not 
hesitate to call it the ablest work which has yet 


appeared in its field. 


“Great Religions of the World” 
(Harper & Brothers) is the title of 
a collection of essays by eleven dif- 
ferent writers. Some of the most prominent of the 
papers are “Confucianism” by Dr. Giles of Cam- 
bridge, “ Baddhism ” by Dr. Rhys Davids of Lon- 
don, “ Brahminism ” by Sir A. é. Lyall, “ Positiv- 
ism” by Frederic Harrison, “Sikhism” by Sir 
Lepel Griffin, “Jews and Judaism” by Dr. M. 
Gaster, “The Outlook of Christianity” by Wash- 
ington Gladden, and “Catholic Christianity” by 
Cardinal Gibbons. The treatment of the themes is 
very uneven and of unequal value. Some are dis- 
cussed historically, such as Sikhism and Babism, 
while others are a recital of the doctrines and 
power of the faith under survey. Of the eleven 
papers embodied in the volume, six — possibly 
seven — only can be counted as dealing with “ great 
religions of the world.” These are Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Brahminism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Christianity, and Judaism. Of these 
seven, the essay on Confucianism is a fair presen- 
tation of the growth of that faith in the last century. 
Dr. Davids pictures the recent spread and power of 
Baddhism in the East. Mohammedanism is set 
before us in all its glory as seen in its conquests 
during the last few decades. The essay on Zoro- 
astrianism is both historical and doctrinal in treat- 
ment. Dr. Gladden’s “Outlook of Christianity ” 
is a presentation of figures, numerical and geo- 
graphical, of Christendom, and the modifications of 
doctrines and beliefs brought about by the investi- 
gations of recent years. Dr. Gaster’s essay pictures 
in vivid terms the struggles for liberty through 
which the Jews have passed, especially on the con- 
tinent of Europe within the last century. Such a 
collection of essays has its value, but the disparity 
in methods and purpose of presentation is too great 
to give it first place among books on the great re- 
ligions of the world. 


Religious progress 
tn the last century. 


“ Brother Musicians,” a brief biog- 
raphy of Edward and Walter Bache 
written by their sister, is an-unpre- 
tentious record of the lives of two gifted English- 
men. It is somewhat belated in appearance, as the 
elder brother died in 1858, and the younger in 
1888, but it has the interest which always belongs 
to the story of genius triumphing over difficulties. 
The brothers’ letters to their family from Leipzig, 


The life and 
letters af two 
English 





Rome, and other musical centres, make up a con- 
siderable part of the volume. These letters give 
entertaining and often intimate glimpses of Wagner, 
Liszt, and many lesser musicians, as well as a quite 
unconscious revelation of the refined, enthusiastic 
natures of the brothers themselves, and the unsel- 
fishness of their devotion to the cause of music. 
Edward Bache’s letters on the advantages to a city 
of placing the best orchestral music within the 
reach of the poor deserve a place in the literature 
of philanthropy as well as of music. His compari- 
son of the Wagnerian and Italian schools is also 
valuable for its clearness, though perhaps too pre- 
mature to be sound in theory. A peculiar interest 
is given to the book by the fact that, in spite of 
similarity of character and early training, the Bache 
brothers took wholly different paths in music. Ed- 
ward was a composer and followed the old school, 
believing that after Beethoven’s death music in 
Germany “had taken a false direction.” His own 
early death at twenty-five rendered futile his ambi- 
tion to create an English opera founded on the 
Italian. Walter was a pianist and teacher, and an 
ardent follower of the newer school. He is remem- 
bered as the champion and interpreter of Liszt's 
music in England. The volume is published by 
Messrs. James Pott & Co. 


Mr. A. G. Bradley’s recent work on 
“Highways and Byways in North 
Wales” showed that author’s apti- 
tude and enthusiasm in the treatment of Welsh 
history. The latest effort of his facile pen in the 
same direction is a volume on Owen Glyndwr, in 
Putnams’ “ Heroes of the Nations” series. The 
first eighty pages are a condensed history of Wales 
from its first historic records down to 1400, or from 
400-1400. The brevity of the treatment makes 
this section quite unsatisfactory to the reader. Such 
condensation is always a hazardous undertaking. 
But the body of the book, on the other hand, treat- 
ing of the last struggle for Welsh independence as 
led by Owen Glyndwr, is rather diluted. On the 
whole, however, the author has written an interest- 
ing narrative, has deftly woven in the facts of his- 
tory and many of the popular traditions of the hero, 
so as to bring out with great prominence some of 
the best elements of Welsh valor, persistency, and 
endurance. One cannot read this volume without 
gaining a new conception of the character of the 
Welsh people, particularly in their valiant and vain 
struggle against the ions of the kings of 
England. The book is well-illustrated by half-tone 
cuts of some of the most famous castles of Wales, 
that figured prominently in the wars of Owen 
Glyndwr. 


Students of archeology and anti- 
and antiquities | quarian lore (may their tribe in- 
ah cms os Oh crease!) will find a book quite to 
their liking in “English Villages” (James Pott & 
Co.), by the Rev. Peter Hampson Ditehfield, F.S.A., 
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F.R.H.S.; for the author thereof writes entertain- 
ingly upon a subject with which he is thoroughly 
acquainted. He has written within the last decade, 
besides “ The Story of Our English Towns,” several 
books upon rural life in England and upon old En- 
glish sports and customs. The avowed purpose of 
the present volume is to call attention to the rich- 
ness of the English villages, not only in medisval 
relics, but, in many cases, in Roman remains and 
in prehistoric monuments; to exhibit the process 
by which the part of the “scientific detective” may 
be undertaken by the ordinary student, and what 
facts concerning primitive man in England may be 
developed from an investigation of the tumuli, 
barrows, pit and pile dwellings, cromlechs, camps, 
and earthworks, to be found scattered throughout 
the island. Nor does he slight the historic periods 
and the features of village life in “Merrie En- 
gland” which are of never-failing interest. Full- 
page illustrations, and text cuts to the number of 
one hundred, enhance both the appearance of the 
book and the author’s treatment of his subject. 


The startling and sometimes almost 
incredible revelations offered in “The 
Private Life of the Sultan” (Apple- 
ton) are, naturally enough, pseudonymous in author- 
ship. “George Dorys,” as is explained in the 
translator’s preface, is the assumed name of the 
son of the late Prince of Samos, one of Abdul- 
Hamid’s ministers and sometime governor of Crete. 
The author thus had abundant opportunity to gain 
inside information, and he appears to write from 
personal knowledge. Terrible is the picture he 
draws of the man whom Gladstone called “the 
great assassin.” The charitable reader will hope 
that this despot is really not quite so fiendishly 
eruel and cunning as he is represented. Other and 
less forbidding portraits of him incline one to sus- 
pect that Mr. Dorys may have written in a mood 
not wholly free from prejudice. But the truth 
would seem to be almost as hard to get at as is the 
Sultan himself in his double and triple walled seclu- 
sion. His elaborate precautions against assassina- 
tion, his childish fear of the dark, and his abject 
dread of death, certainly bespeak something other 
than “a still and quiet conscience.” This volume 
maintains the high standard of interest and excel- 
lence of workmanship of the “ Lives of Royalties ” 
series in which it appears. 


Bome tatimate Mr. William C. Todd, president of 
sketches of famous the New Hampshire Historical So- 
New Englanders. ciety, isthe author of a volume of 
“ Biographical and Other Articles” (Lee & Shep- 
ard ), dealing with Daniel Webster, Caleb Cushing, 
and others, largely New Englanders, whose lives 
have been of moment in American history. The 
material here gathered together has been in con- 
siderable degree a part of the personal experience 
of the writer, and so, while gaining in authenticity 
and personal nearness, they are but incomplete 


A black portrait 
of Turkey's ruler. 





portraits that he presents. Although as a whole 
the book is inorganic, there is in it a great deal of 
valuable matter, which it needed only a more pleas- 
ing literary style to make extremely interesting. 
An account of “A Summer in Norway,” and the 
chapter entitled “Some Persons I Have Seen,” 
have rather less of the stilted literary quality of a 
bygone day; but here as elsewhere the author’s 
sense of values does not seem to be very sure. Such 
information as the volume contains is of a sort not 
easily accessible; much, perhaps, is not to be found 
elsewhere; and it is to be regretted that there is 
no index to make its real wealth of anecdote and 
story more available. 








BRIEFER MENTION, 


It would be unreasonable to ask for a handsomer 
school edition of the “ Zneid” than is provided by Dr. 
Charles Knapp in his recently published volume. The 
first six books are given complete, and are followed by 
extracts from the six remaining ones. There is an intro- 
duction, historical, biograpbical, critical, and syntactical, 
of one hundred pages. There are copious notes (with the 
text) and a vocabulary. Interspersed among the books of 
the epic are full-page plates of famous works of ancient 
sculpture. The whole is bound in half-leather of restful 
dark green. Our only quarrel with the book is that it 
sanctions the wanton pedantry of the spelling “ Vergil.” 
Messrs. Scott, Foresman & Co. are the publishers. 

Through “The Mighty Deep and What We Know 
of It” (Lippincott), by Miss Agnes Giberne, a fair con- 
ception of the new science of oceanography and its aims 
and achievements may be had, set in language suffi- 
ciently popular to appeal to those wholly ignorant of 
its existence. With the discussions of the tides and 
their causes, the salt in the ocean and its sources, gla- 
ciers, the great ocean currents and several similar 
phenomea, the physical geographies have made us famil- 
iar. But in the descriptions of the curious animals 
dredged from vast depths, the varied proofs of the ex- 
istence of active life in even the profoundest valleys 
covered by the sea, and the habits of sea monsters of 
every size and most extraordinary shape, Miss Giberne 
finds ar almost undiscovered country for the informa- 
tion of her readers. Numerous illustrations, of rather 
unequal value, add to the interest of the volume. 

There is a great deal of pathos in a life that is in 
some way devoted to the interest of culture while never 
attaining culture for itself. Some such sense of the 
irony of fate must come to one who reads Mr. E. Mars- 
ton’s “Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days” (im- 
ported by Scribner), so pitifully outside the currents of 
thought and feeling fed by the books they sold do many 
of them seem. ‘The sketches cover a period from 
the middle of the seventeenth century to the year of 
Waterloo, and contain a great many things to interest 
the curious. The miseries of apprenticeship are more 
than hinted at and the stern economy of one who would 
rise from proverty to a competance are told again and 
again. Though the sketches are in the main but per- 


sonal histories touching little upon the larger concerns 
of men, they have a very real interest for those who care 
to know so much of the setting of authors’ lives two 
centuries ago. 
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NOTES. 


* Lessons in Elementary Grammar,” by Mr. George 
A. Mirick, is a recent school publication of the Mac- 
millan Co. 

«Latin Composition Based upon Selections from 
Cesar,” by Professor Benjamin L. D’Ooge, is a recent 
publication of Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

“ The Book of the Greenhouse,” by Mr. J. C. Tallack, 
is the second volume in the series of “ Handbooks of 
Practical Gardening,” published by Mr. John Lane. 

The B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, send us a school text of “ Macaulay’s Essays on 
Milton and Addison,” edited by Professor C. Alphonso 
Smith. 

« Cicero: Select Orations,” edited by Professor Ben- 
jamin L. D’Ooge, is an addition to “The Student’s 
Series of Latin Classics” published by Messrs. Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

A new translation, supplied with original illustrations, 
of “ Sintram and his Companions” is published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. in a dainty little volume. Mr. 
A. M. Richards is the translator. 

“ Original Investigation; or, How to Attack an Ex- 
ercise in Geometry,” by Mr. Elisha S. Loomis, is a 
small book which will be found useful by teachers of 
mathematics. Messrs. Ginn & Co. are the publishers. 

“Elementary Experimental Chemistry” is a text- 
book and laboratory manual for dary schools. It 
deals with inorganic chemistry only, and is the work of 
Professor W. F. Watson. Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
are the publishers. 

A translation of Tasso’s “ Amyntas,” (but not the 
first, as the title-page —— has been made by Mr. 
Frederic Whitmore, and published at the Ridgewood 
Press, Springfield, Mass. It makes an oblong pamphlet, 
and is prettily illustrated. 

“The Story of Books,” by Miss Gertrude Burford 
Rawlings, is an addition to the Messrs. Appletons’ 
“Library of Useful Stories.” It is mainly a popular 
account of medieval libraries and the work of the 
early presses, with numerous illustrations. 

Mr. Gerald H. Rendall’s “ Mareus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Himself” is now published by the Macmillan Co. in 
the familiar “ Golden Treasury” form. The translation 
has been revised and the introduction abridged, the 
book aiming at the general reader rather than at the 
student. 

Walter Bagehot’s essay on “Shakespeare the Man” 
is reprinted by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. in a 
volume which is rather striking in its mechanical make- 
up, and is remarkable for its inexpensiveness. Bagehot 
is such good reading that we hope for more of him in 
this form. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. publish the seventh 
edition of Mr. C. W. C. Oman’s “ History of Greece 
from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the 
Great.” The work has been revised throughout, and 
even draws upon such recent material as the Cretan 
discoveries of Mr. Evans. 

A volume on “ Russian Political Institutions,” by 
Maxime Kovalevsky, formerly Professor of Public Law 
at the University of Moscow, is announced for publica- 
tion this month by the University of Chicago Press. 
The work is based upon a series of lectures delivered 
at the University last summer. 








The beautiful typography of the Merrymount Press 
adorns Professor John Franklin Genung's thoughtful 
essay on “Stevenson’s Attitude to Life,” which the 
Messrs. Crowell have made into athin volume. Itisa 
pleasure to read such a book as this, and a further 
pleasure to own it and see it lying on the table. 

Of editions of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” there are 
seemingly no end. The latest on our list comes from 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., in six handsome library vol- 
umes, edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell. The special 
feature of this edition is a series of portraits, about one 
hundred in number, selected with great care by Mr. 
Ernest Radford. 

The “Centiloquio” of Santillana is a Spanish text, 
edited, with educational intent, by Messrs. Fernando 
Staud y Ximenez and Hubert M. Skinner. There are 
notes and a vocabulary for the student. An appendix 
gives a selection of Spanish proverbs, in both the origi- 
nal and translation. Messrs. Laird & Lee are the pub- 
lishers of this welcome little book. 

What will form the first complete edition of Thomas - 
Kyd’s extant works is about to be published by the Ox- 
ford University Press. Mr. F.S. Boas, who has edited 
the works from the original texts, states in his Preface 
that in the recent study of Pre-Shakespearean literature 
there has been no more marked feature, especially on 
the Continent, than the increased prominence given to 
Kyd. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. send us ten new volumes 
in their dainty “ What Is Worth While” series. Among 
the titles are “‘ The Meaning and Value of Poetry,” by 
Mr. W. H. Hudson; “ Standeth God within the Shadow,” 
by President D. S. Jordan; “ Ecclesiastes and Omar 
Khayy4m,” by Professor J. F. Genung; “ The Great- 
ness of Patience,” by President A. T. Hadley; and 
“Religion in Common Life,” by the late Principal 
Caird. 

“The Lyric and Dramatic Poems of John Milton,” 
edited by Professor Martin W. Sampson, is the latest 
number of the “ English Readings” published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt &Co. The introductory essay is elaborate, 
as is usual in the books of this excellent series, and the 
notes are almost equal in volume to the text. A collec- 
tion of “Questions and Comments” and an appendix on 
« Milton’s Metres” complete the apparatus of this edi- 
tion. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish in this country 
“The Self-Educator Series,” an English enterprise 
under the editorship of Mr. John Adams of Glasgow. 
There are four volumes now issued: “ Latin,” by Mr. 
W. A. Edward; “Chemistry,” by Mr. James Knight; 
and “French” and “German,” both by the general 
editor of the series. The aim of these books is explained 
by their title, although there is no reason why they 
should not be used in schools as well as at home. 

Mr. Charles Welsh, who has made practically a life 
study of the subject of children’s reading, has now 
nearly completed a “Young Folks Library” of the 
world’s best literature forchildren. The work will com- 
prise twenty volumes, containing altogether more than 
one thousand selections from every department of liter- 
ature. The selections in each volume have been ap- 
proved by well-known specialists, who have also pro- 
vided the Introductions, and the whole work has been 
submitted to the final critical judgment of Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. The Hall & Locke Co. of Boston are 
named as the publishers of this important undertaking. 
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« The Love Letters of Abelard and Heloise,” reprinted 
from the anonymous translation of Watt’s edition of 
1722, forms a particularly acceptable volume in the 
«‘ Temple Classics” (Macmillan). Miss Honnor Morten, 
who edits the edition, has elucidated the text with a 
number of valuable notes. Another recent volume in 
the same series is a metrical translation by Mr. Arthur 
S. Way of “ The Tale of the Argonauts” by Apollonius 
of Rhodes. Both volumes are supplied with the usual 
dainty frontispiece in photogravure. 

The collection of “ Lives of the English Saints,” as 
written by various hands at the suggestion of Cardinal 
Newman, is republished by the Messrs. Lippincott in a 
very attractive six-volume edition. This is the first 
complete reprint of the work since the original publica- 
tion of 1844-5. The editorial introduction is by Mr. 
Arthur Wollaston Hutton. Each volume has one or 
two portrait illustrations, the subjects being modern 
scholars and churchmen. We note particularly the 
fine portraits of J. A. Froude and Mark Pattison. 

Two volumes cf more than ordinary literary interest 
will be issued shortly by Mr. John Lane. One of the 
two is Mr. William Archer's collection of critical essays 
on “ The Poets of the Younger Generation”; the other 
is an elaborate work on “ Jane Austen: Her Homes and 
her Friends,” by Miss Constance Hill. The illustrations 
will be a special feature of each book, consisting in the 
former case of thirty-three portraits engraved on wood 
by Mr. Robert Bryden, and in the latter of drawings 
by Miss Ellen G. Hill and several photogravure por- 
traits. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1901. 


Africa, Development of. S. P. Verner. Forum. 

Alpine and Marsh Garden, Suggestions for an. Lippincott. 
Animal and Vegetable Rights. Rupert Hughes. Harper. 
Argonne, In. Charles Bastide. Atlantic. 

Asia’s Political and Commercial Future. W. C.J. Reid. For. 
Assassination of Kings and Presidents. J. M. Buckley. Cent. 
Athenian Conceptions of Future Life. Daniel Quinn. Harper. 
Athletics, Ancient and Modern, Ethics of. Price Collier. For. 
Automobile Race, Paris to Berlin. W. Wellman. McClure. 
Cahow, Story of. A. E. Verrill. Popular Science. 
Caricaturist, Confessions of a. Harry Furniss. Harper. 
China, Agriculture in. Charles Denby. Forum. 

Christmas Island, Romance of. S. B. Rand. McClure. 
College, The Small, and the Large. C. F. Thwing. Forum. 
Colonial Boyhood, A. Kate M. Cone. Aflantic. 
Cougar-Hunting. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 

Crispi and Italian Unity. Karl Blind. Forum. 

Dunkers, Among the. Nelson Lloyd. Scribner. 

Education, National Control of. John Gorst. Popular Science. 
Europe and America. Sydney Brooks. Atlantic, 

Fiction of 1901. Talcott Williams. Review of Reviews. 
Filipinos, Viewpoint of the. H. L. Hawthorne. Rev. of Revs. 
Fishes of Japan. David S. Jordan. Popular Science. 
Funeral, My Own. George Moore. Lippincott. 

Game, The Awakening concerning. J.S. Wise. Rev. of Revs. 
Government, The, and Good Roads. Martin Dodge. Forum. 
Hawthorne, The Solitude of. P.E. More. Atlantic. 
History and Biography in 1901. W. B Shaw. Kev. of Revs. 
Humor, American, Retrospect of. W.P. Trent. Century. 
Intellect, Human, Evolution of. E, L. Thorndike. Pop. Sci. 
Ito, Marquis. Frederick Palmer. Scribner. 

Klondike, A Woman’s Trip to the. Lippincott. 

Low, Seth. James H. Canfield. Review of Reviews. 
McKinley, Persona! Characteristics of. J. D. Long. Century. 
Memories, Phenomenal. E.S. Holden. Harper. 
Mississippi Valley Organized. James K. Hosmer. Atlantic. 








Mountebanks, Strolling. André Castaigne. Harper. 

Murder Trials, and Newspapers. C. E. Grinnell. "daantie: 
New York’s Municipal Campaign. Review of Reviews. 
Pearsons, D. K., Friend of Small Colleges. Rev. of Revs. 
Philadelphia Campaign, The. C. R. Woodruff. Rev. of Revs. 
Philippine Rebellion, Last Phase of. Review of Reviews. 
Preferences and Bankruptcy Law. H. Remington. Forum. 
Production, Modern, Marvels of. G. B. Waldron, McClure. 
Psychiatry. Frederick L. Hills. Popular Science. 
Publishers’ Methods, Some Changes in. Review of Reviews. 
Omen Animals of Sarawak. A.C. Haddon. Popular Science, 
Reindeer, White, Legend of the. E. Seton-Thompson. Cent. 
Roosevelt, President. W. A. White. McClure. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. A. Maurice Low. Forum. 

Rossetti, Recollections of. H.H. Gilchrist. Lippincott. 
Russia and the Nations. Henry Norman. Scribner. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. C. E. Russell. Harper. 
Santos-Dumont’s Balloon. Sterling Heilig. Century. 

Sea, Bottom of the. C.C. Nutting. Harper. 

Sex in Plants, Origin of. B.M. Davis. Popular Science. 
Shepard, Edward Morse. G. F. Peabody. Reviewof Reviews. 
Species, Varieties of. C. Darwin and A. Wallace. Pop. Sci. 
Sugar and the New Colonies. C. A. Crampton. Forum. 
State’s Honor, Preservation of a. W.Saulsbury. Forum. 
Steel Corporation, The U.S. R.S. Baker. McClure. 
Street Railway Franchises, Taxes on. W.S. Allen. Forum, 
Virgins, Our Foolish. Eliot Gregory. Century. 
Ward, Artemus, Recollections of. J. F. Ryder. 
Webster, Daniel. S. W. McCall. Atlantic. 
West, Settlement of the. Emerson Hough. Century. 
Whipple, Bishop, Friend of the Indian. Review of Keviews, 
Winter Ramble, A. Sadakichi Hartmann. Harper. 


Century. 








List or New Books. 


[The following list, containing 300 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue. | 








HISTORY. 


The Spanish-American War. By R.A. Alger. Secretary 
of War, March 5, 1897, to August 1, 1899. With photo- 
gravure portrait and re a gilt top, uncut, pp. 466. 
Harper & Brothers. $2. 

The French Revolution “7 Religious Reform: An 
Account of Ecclesiastical Legislation and its Influence on 
Affairs in France from 1789 to 1804. By William Milligan 
Sloane, L.H.D. &8vo, gilt top, juncut, pp. 333, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

The Oldest Civilization of Greece: Studies of the Myce- 
newan Age. By H. R. :% M.A. Illus., large 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 346. J. B Lippincott Co. $3. net. 

A Diary of the Siege of the Legations in Peking, during 
the Summer of 1900. By Nigel Oliphant; with Preface 
by Andrew —. — uncut, pp. 227. 
Green, & Co. $1.50 

The Last Days of the French Monarchy. By 
— Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 391. Macmi 

2. 

Colonial Fights and Fighters: Stories of a gs 
Adventure, and —- - on the eran | Continen’ ~~ 

us., 


to the Revolution. y ee oe Me agg 
8vo, pp. 341. mech, illips & Co. $1.20 

The Revolutionary Movement in - wane 1760- 
1776. By Charles H. Lincoln. Large 8vo, pp. 300. ** Pub- 
lications of the University of Pennsylvania.”” Ginn & Co, 
Paper. 

A History of Greece. From the earliest times to the death 
of Alexander the Great. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 
Seventh edition, revised ; illus., 12mo, pp.560. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


'. 


ia H. 
Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Life on im Stage: My Personal Experiences and Recollec- 
tions. By Clara Morris. With portrait, a silt top, 
uncut, pp. 399. McClure, Phillips &Co. $1.50 

Maids and Matrons of New France. By Mary » Sifton 
Pepper. Lllus , $vo, gilt top, pp. 286. Little, Brown, & 
Ca. $1.50 net. 
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Memories of a Musical Life. By William Mason. LIllus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 306. Century Co. $2. net. 

geo the Man: An 1 a Walter Ragibet, 

otogravure t, vo, uncut, ° . 

MecCiure, Phillipe & Co. 50 ets. net. _ 

Mark Hanna: A Sketch from Life; and Other Essays. By 
Solon Lauer. Ilius., ay gilt top, pp. 167. Cleveland. 
Nike Pub’g House. $1.50. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
™, Lore of os) .o" The Intellect of China. By 
A. P. Martin, D.D. Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 480. 
M4 ‘n "Revell Co. $2.50 net. 


A Book of New England Legends and Folk Lore, in 
Prose and Poetry. By Samuel Adams Drake. ye 
revised edition ; illus. pore gilt top, uncut, pp. 477. Little, 
Brown, & Co. ” $2.50 

A Japanese Miscellany. “ae. = Hearn. Illus., 12mo, 
uncut. Little, Sven, & 

Essays, Theological and Seren. By Charles Carroll 
Everett. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 358, oughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 net. 

Woman in the Golden Ages. By Amelia Gere Mason. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 396. Century Co. $1.80 net. 

The Last a4 (Real and Traditional) of yy - 
Men and Women. Collected from various by 
Frederic Rowland Marvin. 12mo, pp. 336. Fo HL Re Revell 
Co. $1.50 net. 

A Year Book of Famous Lyrics: Selections from British 
aod American Poets, aranged for Daily Reading or Mem- 
orizing. Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. bey 
ry gilt top, uncut, pp. 392. Estes & 


Little Pilgrimages BE He e Men Who Have Written 
Famous Kooks. hie, With poe, 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 7339, L. C, Page & Co. $1.50 

A Model Village of Homes, and Other Papers. By Charles 
E. Holton, M.A. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 308. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

The Meaning and Value of Poetry. By William Henry 
Hudson. 12mo, pp. 31. T. . Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 
ToGiris: A Budget of Letters. Heloise er Hersey. 

16mo, uncut, pp. 247. Small, J em py & Co. $1. 

The Faculty Corner: Papers Contributed to “The Unit” 
by Members of the Faculty of lowa College. 12mo, 
pp. 208. Grinnell, lowa: Published by the College. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness. Vol. XIII., Twelfe Night, or 
What You Will. 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 434. 

B. Lippincott Co. $4. net. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited byAugustine Birrell ; 
illustrated with portraits selected b Fenest fi 
= vols., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. 4 B. Lippincott Co. 

12. net. 

The Lives of the English Saints. Written by various 
hands at the suggestion of John Henry Newman, after- 
wards Cardinal ; with introduction by Arthur Wollaston 
Hutton. In 6 Sa with photogravure frontispieces, 
12mo, gilt tops. B. Lippincott Co. $12. net. 

Hypatia. By Charles Kingsk ; with Introduction by Ed- 

mund Gosse. 2 vols., wi * portraits, 12mo, gilt tops, 
uncut. ** Century Classics.” Century Co. $2.50 net. 

Sesame and Lilies, and The Crown of Wild Olive. By John 

uskin. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 387. 
“Century Classics.”” Century Co. $1.25 net 

Tales. By sane Allan Poe ; with Introduction by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. With portrait, 12mo, gilt top, uneut, 
pp. 499. ‘* Century Classics.”” Century Co. $1.25 net. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. With Intro- 
duction by Woodrow Wilson. With portrait, 12mo, gilt 
oP; uncut, pp. 299. “Century Classies.’’ Century Co. 

1.25 net. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. In English by 
Gerald H. Rendall, M.A. With photogravure frontispiece, 
24mo, uneut, pp. 167. ‘Golden Treasury Series.”’ Mac- 
millan Co. $1. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 
The Lutes of Morn. Clinton Scollard. 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 64. Boston: Alf Bartlett. $1.75. 
From the Hills of Dream: Threnodies, Songs, and Other 


—, By Fiona Macleod. 18mo, uncut, pp. 148. Port- 
: Thomas B. Mosher. $1. net. 








Sonnets and Songs. By Mary M. , an 12mo, gilt top, 
uneut, pp. 167. G. P. Patnam’s 

A Gage of Youth: Lyrics from The La Lark and Other Poems. 
ke Gelett Burgess. 18mo, pp. 55. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Songs — ‘My Violin. By Alfred L. Donaldson. 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 66. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

At the ‘~ of the Ginger Jar: Some Verses Gay and 
Sore, beth Ray ge 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 208, 


urg & Co 
as 4.2. of Thalarchus: A Dramatic Poem. By Condé 
Bonelas _— 12mo, uncut, pp. 73. Small, Maynard 


FICTION. 


The Cavalier. By George W. Cable; illus. by Howard 
— Christy. 12mo, pp. 311. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


The Secret Orchard. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 349. . A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Making of a Marchioness. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. [llus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 187. F. A. Stokes 
Co, $1.10 net. 

The Benefactress. By the author of “ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.”’ | Ano gilt top, uncut, pp. 444. Mac- 
millan Co, $1.50. 

The Quiberon Touch: A Romance of the Days when ‘ ‘The 
Great Lord Hawke’? Was King of the Sea. By Cyrus 

Townsend Brady. a. 


vow frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 410. D. 


Appleton & Co. 

The Laird’s Luck, and ‘Other Fireside Tales. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch (Q). 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 379. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

“Farewell, Nikola.” By Guy Boothby. [Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 326. J. B. ay $1.50 

Love, the Harvester. By Max Pem besten. Illus., 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 228. Dodd. 5 fy hs $1.50. 


The Striking Hours. By Eden Phillpots. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 309. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Tales of Dunstable Weir. By Zack. 12mo, uncut, pp. 259. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Victors: A Romance of Yesterday Morning and This 
Afternoon. By Robert Barr. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 567. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Argonauts. By Eliza Orzeszko; trans. from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Garin, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 291. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 

Karadac, Count of Gersay: A Romance. By K. and 
| age et Prichard. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 297. F. A. Stokes 


Warwick of the Knobs: A Story of Stringtown County, 

Kentucky. By John Uri Lioyd. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 305. 
, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Lover Fugitives: A Romance. By John Finnemore. 

bay-9 frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 350. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1 

The House with the Green Shutters. By George Douglas. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 329. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess. By Evalyn 
— Illus., 12mo, pp. 312. Small, Maynard & 

1.50 

Up and Down the Sands of Gold. By Mary Devereux. 
12mo, pp. 425. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 

The Teller: A Story. Edward Noyes Westcott. With 
the Letters of E. N. Warne edited by Margaret West- 
cott Muzzey, and an Account cf his Life by Forbes 
Heermans. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp.113. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $i. 

Glass and Gold. By James O. G. Duffy. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Mistress Joy: A Tale of Natchez i in 1798. By Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke and Annie Booth McKinney. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 370. Century Co, $1.50. 

The Traitor’s Way. By S. Levett-Yeats. aay frontis- 
piece, 12mo, pp. 329. F. A. Stokes Co. 50 

An Oklahoma Romance. By Helen Churehill Candee. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 331. Century Co. $1.50. 

Because of Conscience: A Novel Relating to the Adven- 
tures of Certain Huguenots in Old New York. By Amy E. 
ae Illus., 12mo, pp. 355. . Lippincott Co. 

1.50 

My Ledy Peggy Goes to Town. By Frances Aymar 
Mathews. Lilus. bas ian gilt top, uncut, pp. 339. Bowen- 
Merrill Co. $1. 


12mo, pp. 374. 
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The Night-Hawk: A Romance of the 4% By Alix John. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 378. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Papa Bouchard. By Molly Elliot Seawell; illus. by Will- 
jam Glackens. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 261. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Price of a Wife. By John Strange Winter. 
pp. 269. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

In the Shadow of the Biack Pine: ‘A Romance of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colon aloes By +8 F Plympton. 12mo, 


12mo, 


pp. 369. Small, 

The Fickle Wheel: 4 Tale of 2 Winbethen London. By 
Henry Thew + ae Illus., 12mo, pp. 380. Bowen- 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 


The Great God Success. By John Graham. 12mo, pp. 299. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The World and Winstow. By Edith Henrietta Fowler. 
12mo, pp. 459. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

*Lias’s Wife: An Island Story. By Martha + Dunn. 
a 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 263. L.C. Page & Co. 

The Marriage of Mr. Merivale. By Cecil Headlam. 12mo, 
pp. 378. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Aphrodite: The Romance of a Sculptor’s Masterpiece. By 
Franklin Kent Gifford. bey frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 351. 

mall, Maynard & Co. $1.50 

The Fall of the Curtain. By Harold bie. lyr }. ee 
piece, 12mo, pp. 410. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25 

As a Falling Star. By Eleanor Gaylord Phelps. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, often. we: 69. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

Herb of Grace. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 12mo, pp. 440. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

The Soul of a Cat,and Other Stories. By Margaret Benson. 
— 12mo, gilt’ top, uncut, pp. 163. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1.25, 


My Lady’s Diamonds. bb. 8.38 Sergeant. 12mo, 
pp. 316. F. M. Buckles & 

cangonte First Love: A True Story. Carrie Douglas 

ht. Sop States, hee, Ee Ay 52. A.C. 

ee. &Co. $1. 

The Passing of Mother’s Portrait. By Roswell Field. 
12mo, uucut, pp. 63. Evanston, Ill.: William S. Lord. 75c. 

A Fearsome Riddle. By Max Ehrmann. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 192. en-Merrill Co. $1. 

Youth: Stories from McClure’s. With frontispiece. 18mo, 
uncut, pp. 164. McClure, Phillips & Co. 50 ets. 


pera AND DESCRIPTION. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Senne: 4 Jesus. George ~~ ghee Stevens, Ph.D. 

12mo, * New 1. books,”’ Mac- 
> Tote. net. 

8 mse pparetone ns the Gospel of St. John. By 
=. Peloubet, D.D. Revised edition; 1 
pp. PR Piitndolebe A.J. Holman & Co. $1.25. 

The Doom of and the Dawn of Truth. = 
Frank. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 399. G. P. Semon: d 
Sons. $1.75 net. 

—_ Wine Skins: Present-Day Problems, Lectures deliv- 

ersd before the Maine Ministers’ Institute. py, September 

a. 12mo, pp. 302. Boston: Morning Star Pub’g House. 

What Is Worth While Series, New vols.: Standeth God 
within the eter. by David Starr Jordan ; Keclesiastes 


and Omar Khayy4ém, a note for the itual temper of our 
jee John Franklin Genes Genu' Raseqng | of Pa- 
ar Twini ey; ; Religion in Common 

Lite ife, by John Caird rng Tied with brief introd note 
John Angus Sy eel! Ph.D.; ‘ower 


cAfee ; Summer 
for life’s sunny days, by 7 R. Miller D D.; 
Ideal? by James M. Taylor, D.D. Each, = ae Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., 35 cts. 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day. 











Selected by the 
editor of “ Daily Strength for = — 24m 
pp. 378. Little, & Co. 4 - 

Via pOnstaies Ae, a to the Sted of of gon 
nise ning kins, M.A. ron 
16mo, pp. 251. Macmillan Co. 50 cts. net. 
The Fact of God. By Emory, piitier, A.M. 24mo, pp. 94. 
“ Little Books on Doctrine.” Jennings & Pye. 25 cts. 


NATURE STUDIES. 
The Fireside Sphinx. By Agnes Repplier; illus. by E. 
yen . 12mo, gilt top, pp. 305. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Wild Life near Home. By Dallas Lore Sharp; illus. a 
Bruce Horsfall. 8vo, Tn. pp. 357, Century Co. $2 

In the Forest: Tales of Wood-Life. By Maximilian . 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 318. —_ Page & Co. $1.50. 

Footing It in Franconia, a KO a 16mo, 
pp. 251. Houghton, Mifflin rin $1.1 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
aa bay Herkomer, R.A.; A Study and a Biography. 
L. Baldry. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 4to, 
- &- top, pp. 136. Sleoiliieal' Co. $15. net 
Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, Antique pe Modern: A 
Handbook for Ready Reference. y Rosa Belle Holt. 
[llus. in colors, etc., = gilt top, uncut, pp. 167. A.C. 
urg & Co. bs 
A History of Assertonn Art. By Sadakichi Hartmann. In 
; vols. Oboe in aeegemerare, etc., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. 





ous Building: A Stud of te Fuad 7 ats of Architecture 
in their ion to the sont Adams Cram. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, aust te pp. 227 mall, Maynard & 
Co, $2.50 net. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, with 
Special American Instances. By the late Charles Wareing 
Bardsley, M.A 5 reviews for the press by his widow. Large 
8vo, pp. 837. ype haem sty bay $7. net. 

A List Ce Ss Ae in the 
Preceded by 2 List of Works Relating triterte' ts 
P. Lee Phillips, F.R.G.S. 4to. went, 5a 1137. 
ington: Government Printing Office. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 
A Widow and her Friends. Drawn by Charles Dana 
Gibson. Oblong folio. R. H. Doane 
The Dolly Dialogues, By Anthony Hope; illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., by Howard Chandler Ch 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 202, R. H. Russell. $2.50 net 
Little alr wag gl By Al Daudet. Comprising : 
McIntyre; and Letters 
from Mondyy Mill’ torek to which are added Letters to an Absent 
One, trans. by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 2 vols., 
illus. in Ty te 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. a 
Brown, & Co. $2.50 
A Japanese Nightingale. By Onoto Watanna; illus. 
in colors, etc., by Genjiro Yeto. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
—* 226. Harper & & Brothers. $2. net. 
The Ruling Passion: Tales of Nature and Human Nature. 
By Henry van Dyke; illus. in colors ye a me 
\ qn ilt top, uncut, pp. 296. Charles Seri 
The Holly Tree, and The Seven Poor — oe By Charl 


Dickens; illus. in photogravure. ‘rock 
lama, gilt top, unont, Pp. 138. + e Linsinsess 

Among the Great Mesters of Pain : Seenes in the 
Le apt Famous aS m panting : a 
with reproductions om, | — it top, 
uncut, pp. 274. Dana Estes & Co. 

ne ES ae ena ie : Seenes in the 
Lives of Famous Orators. By ——— owlands. Thus. 


with uctions of famous mes. 12mo, gilt top, 
sia vores rs Bot 
Amos Judd. By J. A. Mitchell ; My in ae by A. i. 

Keller. ita gilt top, uncut, pp. 252. Charles Scribner’s 


Odes of Horace: Translations from the Latin by Various 
Authors. Selected and edited by Benjamin Smith. 
With frontispiece, 32mo. * Thumb- 


gilt edges, pp. 174. 
Nail Series.’” Century Co. $1. 
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colors, ete., 12mo, pp. 338, ~4 Brown, Go. aoe 
Grand Opera in America. By With 
my its, 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 348. TO Pees & On 


Lincoln: P from his # Speeches and Letters. With 
Introduction Richard Watson Gilder. With portrait, 
a edges, pp. 204. ** Thumb-Nail Series.”’ Century 


Fables for the Fair. Josephine Dodge oe im. 12mo, 
unent, pp. 125. Chertes Set Seribner’s Sons. $1. net 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. A new ~~ 
by Mrs. ; illus. by Arthur Rackham. 
gilt top, uneut, pp. 464. J. . Lippincott Co. Tm 
The Violet Fairy sock. Edited by Andrew Lang ; illus. 
in colors, ete., Wf t. sa Ete, gilt edges, pp. 308. 


Denslow’s Mother Goose: Being the the Old Sg Rhymes 
and Jingles. Edited and illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 
Illus. in colors, 4to. MeClure, on & Co. $1.50. 

Pine Ridge Plantation; mS The Trials and Successes of a 
Young Cotton Planter. William Drysdale. Illus., 
8vo, pp. 320. T. Y. Coowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Youngest Girl in the School. By Evelyn > 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, ey illan Co 

First across the Goptinents e Story of the Bp 
Expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1803-4-5. By N rng 
ye Illus., 8vo, pp. 365. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

1 net. 

Talks with Great Workers. Edited by Orison Swett 
Marden. With portraits, 12mo, pp. 335. T. Y. Crowell 
&Co. $1.50. 

The Golliw s “ Auto-go-Cart.” Pictures in colors by 
niga = pton ; verses by Bertha Upton. Oblong 4to, 

pp- Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50 net. 

Brenda’s Summer at Rockley: A Story for Girls. By 
Helen Leah Reed. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 376. Little, _ a 
& Co. $1.20 net. 

The Junior Cup. ~~ fe Allen French. Illus., 12mo, pp. 246. 
Century Co. $1. 

Royal Rogues. By Se ~~ illus. in colors, etc., 
ane. Betts. 12mo, pp. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

1 net 

The Boy’s Odyssey. By Walter Copland Perry; illus. by 

—_ Hood. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 204. Macmillan Co. 
1 

Traveller Tales of China; or, The Story-Telling Hongs. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. ' Illus., 8vo, pp. 360. Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.50. 

A Very en og / Girl. oy T. Meade. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 371. J.B. LippincottCo. $1.20 net. 

The Story of a Little Poet. By Sophie C. Taylor. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 390. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20 net. 

Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus., 
pp. 323. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.20 net. 

Out of Bounds: A Series of School Session. By Andrew 


12mo, 


. Tilus., 12mo, pp. 348. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.10 net. 
Celia’s Conquest, By L. E. Tiddeman. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 286. Lippincott Co. $1. net. 


Teddy, her Daughter: A uel to “* Teddy, her Book.”’ 
By Anna Chapin Ray. 


us., 12mo, pp. 295. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.20 net 


Nelson the Newsboy ; or, ‘Afloat i in New York. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr.; completed ur M. Winfield. us., 
12mo, pp. 276. New York: Mershon Co. $1.25. 

The Story of Manhattan. By Charles Hemstreet. Lllus., 
12mo, pp. 249. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

The Prize Watch. 2 'y Guillon Fuller. Ilius., 12mo, 
pp. 250. b’g Co. $1. 

Jaconetta: Her Loves. By M. E. M. Davis. 12mo, pp. 152. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 45 cts. net. 

Holly-Berry and Mistletoe: A Christmas Romance, By 
Mary Caroline aye Illus., eee pp. 108. Little, Brown, 
& Co. 80 cts. net 

Three Young Ranchmen; S. Daring Adventures in the 
hogy -F West. By Captain Ral Cre Illus., 12mo, 


A | hn Inventor’s Pluck; , "The Mystery of the Will- 
ington . By Arthur M. Winfield. Lllus., 12mo, 
pp. 235. field Pub’g Co. $1. 





The Home Library. New vols.: Amedeo Indians. By 
Frederick Starr. 75 ia Mme. A meer 
de Ségur. » Adaotad an By cote Welet 40 cts. — The 

oo Edited b 


tine Gate be, 50 cts. — ees maonens. B ashington 
=o. Edited by George H. Brown, “aM. 
ife in Japan, and Japanese Child Stories. B. Mrs. 
9 Chaplin Ayrion Edited b iy Viton 5 Elliot Griffis. 
40 ets. — Three Fairy Tales. Ingelow. Edited 
Charles F. Dole. a jenn nr : A Tale of 
wo i Edited Charles F. . 30 cts. — 
Each illustrated, 12mo. aks +n & Co. 
= to Twelve Series, : How Dexter Paid 
his Way, by Kate Upson cake The jittle Cave- Dwellers, 
la ; In the Poverty Year, a story of 
ire in 1816, by Marian Douglas; Little 
Dick’s Son, y ate Gannett Wells ; The Children of the 
Valley, by Prescott Spo: # ; Marcia and the 
Sede, WS story of life in the Rockies, by J. L. Harbour; 


iron and the loak, old times at X-Roads, 
by Mrs. Abby cow — Little Sky-High, or The 
Su Doings of Washee-Washee-W: 


rprising Wang, by Hezekiah 

Butterworth. Each bers frontispiece, 12mo. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., 35 ote. 

Inglenook Tales. Comprisi : When the River Rose, by 

Jane eth Joy i ; Ruby, Pearl, ‘and Diamond, by Emma S. 

ie Maid of Doubting Castle, , by E.Q. 

— s Mission, by ker ; 


Penh Ly r, by J. C. Cowdrick ; mo. by Felicia 
Buttz ;. The Upstairs Family, b Scott ; 
The Mintsees” - Tins by Frank by Ss Each illus., 
12mo. Jennings & P. Per set, boxed , $3. 


Lucy in vise. ByS Sophie May. Illus., 16mo, pp. 165. 
Lee & Shepard. 75 
The Story of Little Mone By Charles Dickens ; eo A 

Jane Gordon. 12mo, pp. 357. American Book k Co. 500 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 


How to Teach Kitchen Garden; or, Object Lessons in 
Household Work. By Emily Huntington. Illus., 4to, 
pp. 169. Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. net. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1899-1900. Vol. L., large 8vo, pp. 1280. ashington : 
Government Printing Office. 

Cicero’s Select Orations. Edited by Benjamin L. D’Ooge, 
Ph.D. LIilus., 12mo, pp. 500. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
ee 4 Experimental Chemistry, Inorganic. By 

F. Watson, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. A. S. Barnes 

Mf Sa $1.25. 

The Laurel Song Book. For ee Classes. Edited 
we: L. Tomlins. 4to, pp. 320. Boston: C. C. Birchard 


An Elementary French Reader. By Gaston Douay. 12mo, 
pp. 297. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1. 

Lyric and Dramatic Poems of Milton. Edited by Martin 
W. Sampson. 16mo, pp. 345. Henry Holt & Co. 

Lichtenstein. Von Wilhelm Hanff; abridged and edited 

Frank Vogel. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 274. D.C. 
eath & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Silver Series of Classics. New vols.: Selected Essa: ios 
Charles Lamb, edited by Ernest D. North ; yy t iot’s 
Silas Marner, edited by Carroll Lewis 
Poems of Burns, edited | by Oneriee W. Kent; pageants 4 
The Holy Grail, edited by Sophie Jewett; Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, edited by Duffield Osborne. Each 

with portrait, 12mo. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Forensic Declamations for the ben of Schools and Colleges. 
Edited ww A. bay he mshade, M.A. 12mo, pp. 202. 
Silver, B 50 ets. 

New Baucation Readers, By A. J. Demarest and William 

. Van Sickle. Book Four, Reading for the Third Year. 
lilus., 8vo, pp. 176. American Book Co. 45 cts. net. 

The Arnold Primer. By Sarah Louise Arnold. Illus. in 
colors, ete., 8vo, pp. 128. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

sr arate ¥ Addison. _ oe 

. Alphonso ith, A.M. i portrait, 1 . pp. 265. 
Rich \ : B. F. Johnson Pub’g Co. 

Heyse’s Hochselt auf Capri. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm 

Bernhardt. With portrait, 16rao, pp. 128. D.C. Heath 


& Co. 30 cts. net 

Goldoni’s +o Locandiera. Edited by J + Gallien, Jr., 
Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. 16mo, pp. 114. D. oath 
& Co. 30 cts. net. 
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Daudet’s Le Petit Chose. Abridged and edited by O. B. 
Super. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 136. D. C. Heath & Co. 
25 cts. net. 

Ward’s Letter Writing and Business Forms — Vertical 
Edition. In 4 books, large 8vo. American Book Co. 


Paper. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A History and Description of Roman Political Institu- 
tions. By Frank Frost Abbott. 12mo, pp. 437. Ginn 
& Co. on 60 net. 

Careers of Danger and Daring. By Cleveland Moffett. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 419. Century Co. $1.80 net 

An Introduction to Psychology. | he Whiton Calk- 
ins. 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 509. Co. $2. net. 

On Principles and Methods in Latin Syntax. By E. P. 
Morris. 8vo, pp. 232. ** Yale Bicentennial Publications.”’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Classification, Theoretical and Practical. By Ernest Cush- 
ing } meee 12mo, pp. 248. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

1.25 net. 

The Children’s Health. By Florence Hall Winterburn. 

~ frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 280. Baker & Taylor Co. 
1 net. 

First Principles of Nursing. By ay R. Manning. 16mo, 
pp. 149. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

The Epigraphical Evidence for the neue of Vespasian 
and Titus. By Homer Curtis Newton. 8vo, pp. 140. 
Pe Studies in Classical Philology.’? Macmillan Co. 

cts. net. 

The Peerless Cook Book. By Mary J. Lincoln. 


12mo, 
pp. 140. Little, Brown, & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 






BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Monday, Nov. 4, at 1:30 P. M. 
Catalogue Sale 


Catalogue Books 


A Gentleman’s 


Private Library 





Catalogues ready. 
Can be had on application. 





Williams, Barker & Severn Co., 
178 Wabash Avenue. 








Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, | PHARMACY, 
D ALLIED 8C 


So fann the iamgeeh epteeutnainhalocts th dhe Geuihdplet ickentia 
and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


STORY-WRITERS, ye Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
esky en tho cided eevhienaed eustentinnepabeien este qeamaaiiont 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AUTHORS’ : Sai Short story instruction by all, 
MANUSCRIPTS 2 SGescr.'70 Firth Avenue, New Yous. 
MSS, °° FoR Autnors on commission. 


postal 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yorx. 























Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Courses suited to ait canda, fon tan 
Do You Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS. 


i EDITORIAL BUREAU 
Write ? 26 W. 33d St. (opp. Waldorf- Astoria), N. Y. 


UT HORS’ I Undertehes all hinds of editorial work. 
Aurterary | 


SHORT STORY «J ion oy mail. 
ct 
SSOCIATION |] Translating, and typewriting, a specialty 
Easy Terms. P.O. Box 444, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
CHICAGO. 


Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 

Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Brouzes. 


LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE. 


DANIEL V. WIEN, “”“S2w'tees""™" 


Livres classiques, Romans, Thé&tre, ete. 
Livres d’ Art sur * L’ Art Nouveau.”’ 
Grand choix de livres reliés. 


1902 —FRENCH CALENDARS — 1902. 








Send for catalogues. 
» for teaching French. Also 
B E RCY French a other foreign 
books of all kinds at 


BOOKS William R. Jenkins 


851 AND 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Study and Practice of French. 
By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, combining thor- 
ough study of the with practice in conversation. Part I, 
(60 cts.) and Part Il. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediate grades, 
contain subject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part Ill. 
($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax, and ), meets req 
ments for admission to college. Part IV., Hand-book of Pronuncia- 
tion (35 cts.), is » concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — LONDON 
Secondary School and College Text Books 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 


An appreciation of the “ Prince of 
Ballad-makers,” by Justin Huntley 
McCarthy. A delightful little vol- 
ume in exquisite format, white 
vellum cover stamped in gold, with 
decorated slide wrapper; and a 
handsomely printed catalogue of 
Books and Artistic Publications, 
with over two hundred illustra- 
tions by Gibson, Remington, 
Parrish, etc. 50 cents postpaid. 


R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher 


3 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK 














ATELY PUBLISHED: ** The Livingstons of + Hil,”’ 
by Loumss Stoawe Wray. A charming story. $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 





R ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. MH. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 





I WILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR ANY 
OF THE FOLLOWING: 

North American Review, Jan., 1844, all of 1846, and 
July, 1875; Niles Weekly Register, 1847-49; Wide 
Awake, Vol. 2; Wheelman, 1882-83; Review of Reviews, 
1890-91. Address, 

J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 





of have created an expert 
Foe took buyers. Womend os request a aT. 
3500 best books, selected from 


classified Standard 
all publishers’ lists. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 








The Principles of Knowledge 
With Remarks on the Nature of Reality. 
By Rev. J. E. WALTER, 
Author of “ The Perception of Space and Matter.” 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 302, $2.00, postpaid. 


A discussion of the fundamental principles of Knowledge, 
and defence of the primary positions of Dualistic Realism. 


JOHNSTON & PENNEY, West Newton, Pa. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, Send for Cata- 
A. J. CRAWFORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SEND FoR New CATALOGUE No. 23 
Almost ready, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
E. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


William J. Campbell 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA .. . PENN. 


WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK. 

LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. . 

SCOUNTS | Before buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
DI U it of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “est,474 Street. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


A. MAURICE & CO., 77 °°" Stiishea 100." 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers. Monthly Catalogues of Rare 
and Standard Books post free on application. 


BOO KS ALL lap yn BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-8HOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Binumenam. 


CONGDON & BRITNELL, 
Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
Catalogues free on application. 
Send for “SPECIAL LIST OF AMERICANA AND CANADIANA.” 
284 Yonge Street, TORONTO, CANADA. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 

















cana. you want 
one write for it. 























Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson 
ya leg pet sot Gruber 
lection offared for Sal in the World 


sent free on * — Watrer T. 
cont pest Erve on angen Lee WO. Rete 


MAGGS BROS., * Stand, w.¢. London 


ENGLAND. 
Rare Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors. 
Voyages and Travels, Early Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th Century Writers, Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
ag ng ov ny ce Lae sts payee plage pte 
Thane ceting Saaiens Seeel) 608 Salt te eae ane Compest 
our stock, which is not only large but in choice condition 
Classified Catalogues free on application. 








Doxey’s 
Book Shopp£ 


Sien or THe Lark. 








LOVERS OF FINE BOOKS 


Send for our Catalogue and Rubaiyat Circular. 
All Books sent *‘On Approval.’’ 


DOXEY’S 


15 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF FINE THINGS 
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To Girls 


By HELOISE EDWINA HERSEY 


Miss Hersey’s great success as an educator of 
young women assures interest in this important 
and valuable series of letters to girls — about their 
Education, about Social Relations, and about Per- 
sonal Conduct. A book that every girl, and every 
mother of girls, should not fail to read at once. 





At all bookstores, or send $1.00 to the publishers, 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
59 PIERCE BUILDING BOSTON 














ESTABLISHED 1860. 


J. E. MARTINE’S 
‘DANCING -ACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 











in America. 
The Forty-second Annual Session . . 1901-1902 
OPENS: 
West Side: 105 California Avenue Oéober 10,19 
Near Madison St. 
North Side : 333 Hampden Court O@ober 5, 7,8 
South Side: Grand Boul. & 47th St. Oétober 5,9 
South Side : Rosalie Hall Oober 18 
(Juvenile Class) 57th St. and Jefferson Ave. 





Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
occupied by the regular classes. Private Classes may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 

Address, for catalogue and terms, 


J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Chicago 








A. A. DEVORE & SON 
Tailors 


PULLMAN BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
























Cabinet Editions 





Illustrated Cabinet Edition of the Works of 


Thomas Carlyle 


The complete works and translations of Carlyle, with 
copious annotations and an introduction by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 
Illustrated with one hundred and thirty etchings and photo- 
gravures printed on royal India etching paper. The text 
printed in large, clear type, with wide margins, on a hand- 
some laid, deckle-edge paper. ~ 

Complete sets, 26 vols.,12mo, cloth . ... .» $39 

Complete sets, 26 vois., 12mo, half calf or morocco 78 





Illustrated Cabinet Edition of the Works of 
Alexandre Dumas 


A new translation of the romances of Dumas, pére, by 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley and other well-known scholars, 
Illustrated with one hundred and seventy superb etchings 
and photogravures, printed on royal India etching paper. 
This edition is printed from entirely new plates. Like the 
other Cabinet editions, it will be sold in complete sets or as 
separate works. 

Complete sets, 34 vols.,12mo,cloth .... + $ 51 

Complete sets, 34 vols., 12mo, half calf or morocco, 102 





DANA ESTES & CO. : : BOSTON 





BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment tn 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 





English German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 


For information, address 


BRENTANO’S 


: CHICAGO 





218 Wabash Avenue : 
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To 
Southern 
Climes 


Queen & Crescent 


Service includes fast Trains, Dining Cars, 
Café, Observation and Parlor Cars, superb 
in appointment. 

Through Pullmans from Cincinnati and 
Louisville in connection with Southern Rail- 
way to Chattanooga, Asheville, New Orleans, 
Florida, and all points south. Write for free 
printed matter, handsomely illustrated. 





W. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass’gr Agt., 
CINCINNATI. 











CALIFORNIA 


Best Personally Conducted Tourist Excursions 
leave CHICAGO 


Tuesdays and Thursdays 


via The 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


and Scenic Line. 




















TOURIST CAR via Southern Route leaves Chicago 
every Tuesday. 

DAILY FIRST CLASS SLEEPER through between 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


Crossing the best scenery of the Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas by Daylight. Direct connection to Los 
Angeles. Best Dining Car Service through. 
Write for information and literature to 
JouN SEBasTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 








Big Four Route 


CHICAGO 
TO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 








The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 





Two Weeks, Commencing Nov. 4, 
HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


First Week: 
Monday night & Sat. Mat. . . AS YOU LIKE IT 
Every other night & Wed. Mat. MISTRESS NELL 








THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 


Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


Electric Lighted Trains Between 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 
ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


City Ticket Office: . . 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


- 95 Adams Street. 








Geoffrey Strong 





ESSRS. DANA ESTES 

AND COMPANY beg to 
inform the public that the latest 
book of Mrs. Laura E. Richards 
is not a children’s tale but a charm- 
ing love story for adult readers, 
the scene of which is laid in a New 
England seaboard village. The 
“Cleveland World” is not alone 
in pronouncing Geoffrey Strong 
“Laura Richards’s best story.” 
The former books of Mrs. Rich- 
ards have had a collective sale of 
nearly 600,000 copies. Illustrated 
circular sent on request. 





DANA ESTES & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON 














THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec'y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
Covering —\~ Tegwet, Rost, or Business, 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $30,861,030.06. LIABILITIES, $26,317,903.25. 


EXCESS SECURITY, $4,543,126.81. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $42,643,384.92. 





The English re teanes of a Aateaice 


back to the period when our fore’ ex! into this New 
World. The following Leaflets have been added to the 
“ nn Cabot’s Discovery of North +; ™ “Sir Francis 


Drake 
the California ” “ Frobisher’s First V: . a Ba ame 
ow Gilbert’s Expedition to Newfoundland,” * 


noke Colony,” * ’s Bettlement at Cut hunk,”’ 
Smith's Description of New England,” and “Richard Captain Joh 
course on Western Planting.’ 

These leaflets are Nos. 115-122 in the Old South series, which is 


now so large. They are made up from original documents of the 
, and are all careful historical and bi 
notes. Sold for five cents a Oe eee ae 
schools and the public a most papers not 
otherwise easily accessible. 


DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 








The ROAD to 


* Here is a 
—— 


When I took up this book,” writes one of the most 


‘worth while’ that I spent an ev 
speech, talent, and I hope it will be 


Town a 














By FRANK BURLINGAME HARRIS 


story,” says The Bookman, “‘ and one that should not be lost sight of in the avalanche of autumn 
ere is something about it so real, so spontaneous, so simple that one is glad to pass it on with com- 


finishing it at a si 
* found out’ by the press and public.” 

“A romance full of action, truth, pathos, and genuine humor,” writes Elia W. Peattie in the Chicago Tribune. 
aguestionsbly one of the best novels of the year, and an addition to American literature that will lve,” say 


tting 


RIDGEBY’S 


ag psy tyr fo 
story is a genuine outcome of American soil, 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON _| 
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THE BEST ONE OF THOSE “100,000 BOOKS” 


GRAUSTARK 


GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 


Has really sold over one hundred thousand copies, but that is not its only 
virtue. It simply means that a great many people appreciate the fact that it 
has other virtues. 

It is a splendid story, which does not contain an uninteresting line, and 
can be confidently recommended to anyone who wants 


SOMETHING GOOD TO READ. 





ANIMALS 


By Wa.vace Rice. [Illustrated by 48 pictures in color. Octavo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
A book which describes for both old and young the characteristics and habits of wild animals in a most 
entertaining and breezy way. It makes them alive and vivid to the imagination. One of the chief features 
of the book is the splendid collection of animal portraits. These illustrations are included in the volume 
by an arrangement with the Nature Study Co., who furnished the illustrations for “ Bird Neighbors.” 


RUSKIN’S PRINCIPLES OF ART CRITICISM 


By Ipa M. Street, sometime Western Collegiate Alumni Fellow in English Literature 
at the University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, $1.60 net. 

Students find Ruskin’s principles of art scattered through so many volumes, and so interwoven with 
criticisms of life and literature, without any attempt to arrange them in a convenient form for comparison 
or reference, that they often fail to get a clear conception of his principles of art in their relation to each 
other. The purpose of this book is to meet this difficulty by setting forth in detail Ruskin’s philosophy of 
art. Its aim is to aid the general student in forming a standard by which to judge all works of art, and 
not simply to discuss technical points in the criticism of pictures. 


THE GOLFER’S RUBAIYAT 
By H. W. Boynton. With decorative borders. 16mo, $1.00. 


A very amusing little volume of quotations in Omar’s style, embellished with borders, showing the 
Oriental popularity of golf and its accompanying pleasures. With notes. 

















Books mentioned on this and the opposite page are for sale at all Bookstores. Published by 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 
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A New Book by the Author of “The Inn of the Silver Moon” 


THE LAST OF 
THE KNICKERBOCKERS 


A Comedy Romance. By HERMAN K. VIELE. 


All those who enjoyed Mr. Viele’s first book will be more than pleased 
with his second novel. It is a more ambitious work than “The Inn of the 
Silver Moon,”’ but it is told in the same charming style that made the other 
book so popular. 

The Last of the Knickerbockers is a most attractive young lady who lives 
in New York at the present time, and has a romance with a most attractive 
young man. 


Price, $1.50. 

























“ 1 4 2 ”%, THE CONFESSIONS OF 
* A REFORMED MESSENGER BOY 
By Henry M. Hype. Fully illustrated. Uniform in size and style with “ Artie.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A collection of stories of a reformed messenger boy, told with much humor. They properly belong 
in the same class with “ Artie,” “Checkers,” “ Pink Marsh,” and the other “slang classics” published by 
Herbert S. Stone & Company. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PROFESSION 


By G. Bernarp SHaw. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
This is the only authorized and copyright edition of this celebrated novel. Mr. Shaw has written a 
most characteristic preface and has included in the volume an essay on prize fighting. 


THE BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED HOUSES 


Small quarto. Beautifully illustrated, $1.60 net. 
A companion volume to “ Successful Houses,” by OLiver CoLeMAN. The purpose of this work is to 
give suggestions to those who are interested in architecture and interior decoration. Nearly two hundred 
illustrations of interiors are included in the volume. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S DRAWINGS 
To Illustrate the Works of EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Beantifully printed on Japan paper. In a portfolio quarto. A limited, numbered edition 
of 250 copies, $5.00 net. 
These drawings are now published for the first time and the portfolio will be out of print in a short time. 




















Books mentioned on this and the opposite page are for sale at all Bookstores. Published by 


HERBERT S. STONE & COMPANY 


ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


KIM 


“It is diffieult to write of it without overpraising. Certainly it is head and shoulders 
and hips above any other work of fiction that has been offered the public this fall. . . . We 
know of no such fascinating youth in fiction as little Kim.” Denver Republican. 

“A masterly piece of work, and no one besides Mr. Kipling could have written it.”— 
JuLian HawrsHorne io Philadelphia North American. 





“ A wonderful story, wonderfully told . . . the tale is enchanting.” 
— Springfield Republican. 
“A great book, the masterpiece of its author. . . . One of the few novels that have 


enriched both literature and life.”"— NV. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
Price, $1.50. For sale everywhere. 





A MODERN ANTAEUS 


By the Author of «An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” 


Antaeus of Greek mythology was the son of Earth and Water. The modern Antaeus 
(Tristram Gavney by name) is a child of Nature. He lives within himself and developes a 
weird imagination. Withal, he is a manly, wholesome, clean-minded, brave and altogether 
loveable fellow, if perhaps too frankly natural and too quixotic for conventional, everyday life. 


A Story of Absorbing Interest. $1.50 net. 











Fifty-fifth Thousand. 
The Results of the L S 
HARRIMAN ALASKA BOB, SON OF BATTLE 
EXPEDITION Its Natives, Bird and Animal Life, 
Trees and Fl 4 By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
eo coapenemtn'” Wed bb sins thi arp ‘ates, | 4 new illustrated edition of this popular work, 
the Washington 5 - tuperd and 300 » | which is so well-known and loved by the reading 
Academy of Sciences. & ore public. It contains 24 full-page plates from photo- 
ext oe graphs from life in the actual scene of the story, by 

“The whole appearance of the book is sumptu- | A. Rapciyrre Duemore. A charming edition of 

ous.” — The Critic. this three-year-old classic. 
Price, $15.00 net. $1.50 net. 
THE THE BLACK TORTOISE IN THE FOREST 


ROAD TO FRONTENAC | By FREDERICK VILLER. | 5. maxiMILIAN FOSTER 
By SAMUEL MERWIN. “Considered as literature, ‘The| "9... , 

An intensely dramatic romance of | Black Tortoise’ is probably the best A fascinating series of tales of 
Quebec and the St. Lawrence in the detective story ever written. It is a | our wild animals, setting forth very 
XVII. century. A dainty love story | "4s" that perons who would asncom | vividly the vicissitudes of their 
runs through it all. Superbly illus- pant story will not regret reading.” life. With twenty pictures by Carl 
trated by Blumenschein. — Brooklyn Eagle. Rungius. 

$1.50. $1.50. $1.50. 














For net books sent by mail, add 10 per cent of list price for postage. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, New York 
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